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EDUCATION AND OUR PRESENT 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS’ 


By Dr. JOHN DEWEY 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE present interest in social reconstruc- 
tion and the present desire of many educa- 
tors to have the schools assume greater 
responsibility for achieving it remind me of 
a somewhat similar stir in the last years 
of the World War. At that time, too, it 
was in the air that a great social transfor- 
mation was imminent and educators were 
urged to play their part in bringing it 
about. We all know what happened. 
There was a hurried and thoughtless ‘‘re- 
turn to normalcy’’ and in the years follow- 
ing affairs generally were more completely 
in the grip of reactionaries than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

I do not wish to suggest that the two 
situations are wholly similar and the pres- 
ent outcome likely to be that of the early 
twenties. Much less do I wish to join the 
chorus of those who point to such episodes 
as proof of the futility of all liberal aspira- 
tion for social reform. There are doubtless 
reasons why the thinking and discussion 
that attend the present stir will not be as 
transitory as they were fourteen years ago. 
But I think that earlier experience conveys 
a warning and raises a question. At least 
I shall employ reference to it to state a 


1An address before the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March 1. 





question which in any case is important. 
Instead of considering our social problems 
as such, I shall ask, What is the method 
by which an educator should approach 
them? Where shall he take his stand in 
viewing them? Is there any road of ap- 
proach which will help ward off the failure 
which has accompanied so many idealistic 
and humane movements in the past? 

The question is not raised in a complete 
vacuum nor even in the upper air. There 
are, it seems to me, already signs of an 
approach on the part of educators which is 
not likely to be productive of enduring re- 
sults. Of late years we have got in the 
habit of starting out by listing objectives 
to be attained. Now this procedure in itself 
is intelligent and admirable. We want to 
know what we are after, what we are striv- 
ing to accomplish. But there is an under- 
lying question. Whence shall we derive 
our objectives? Do we pluck them out of 
the air, dig them out of the ground about 
us, extract them from our inner desires or 
what? Much of what we like to think of 
as American idealism, and which we con- 
eratulate ourselves upon, frames ends on 
the basis of what appears to be desirable in 
general, apart from means at hand. I have 
for instance quite lately heard good people 
ask whether it was quite moral to use the 
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debts which foreign nations owe us as a 
means for securing drastie reduction of 
armaments, by making this reduction a 
condition of abating the debts. Educators 
may set up social objectives which are in- 
herently fine and noble because they start 
too remote from present conditions and 
needs, and hence in isolation from the 
only means by which their wishes can be 
attained. 

A union of idealism of purpose with 
realistic survey and utilization of existing 
conditions seems to me the only way in 
which our objectives can be saved from 
becoming empty, sentimental, and doomed 
to defeat. We must frame our social ob- 
jectives on the basis of knowing the forces 
and causes which produce the evils from 
which we suffer, and must frame them on 
the basis of those forces and conditions in 
the actual situation which supply means 
for their realization. I do not know 
whether charity always begins at home. 
But I am sure that understanding and the 
framing of practicable ends and ideals 
begin as nearly at home as possible. If 
this principle is applied to education in 
relation to social problems, it will prevent 
us as educators from going too far afield at 
the beginning, and will fix our minds on 
asking what we can do in terms of the 
means which we command for doing what 
we want to do. It is better to do something 
positive and enduring than to ascend into 
the high heavens in a balloon that hits the 
ground with a bump as soon as the gas 
gives out. 

If we adopt this course, we shall begin 
with the situation in which education now 
finds itself, with the predicament of the 
schools affecting students and _ teachers 
alike. Ascertaining as best we can the full 
facets regarding this situation, we shall then 
try to find out the causes for this state of 
things, the forces which are responsible for 
the evils from which the schools are suffer- 
ing and the even greater evils which are 
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threatened. We shall then move out to the 
whole social field in which these forces are 
operating and inquire what counteracting 
and remedial forces there are with which 
we may cooperate, and shall frame our ends 
and objectives on the basis of these surveys. 

I can not pretend to go into the full con- 
sideration of the immediate troubles in edu- 
cation in relation to the social and economic 
forces which have produced them. There 
are at least two recent authoritative state- 
ments. One is that of the official committee 
headed by Professor Mort; the other is that 
of the Citizens Conference in Washington 
held in January at the eall of President 
Hoover. The title of that Conference, as 
nearly official as anything of the sort can 
be, tells the essential story: The Crisis in 
Edueation. Those gathered here know, if 
the general public does not, the various 
elements which define the educational 
erisis. They know about reduced appro- 
priations at the time when the schools have 
increased responsibilities put upon them by 
increased numbers of pupils and other fac- 
tors due to the economic collapse; they 
know about closed schools, reduced school 
years, enlarged classes; failure to build 
and equip to keep up with increase in 
population, the obsolescence of old equip- 
ment; the closing of kindergartens; elimi- 
nations of manual training, art work, 
music, physical training, domestic arts; 
abolition of special classes for the back- 
ward and handicapped; scores of thou- 
sands of graduates of normal schools 
and training colleges added to the unem- 
ployed ; salaries cut and unpaid; night and 
continuation schools abandoned. These 
are samples of forces which are threaten- 
ing (I speak without exaggeration) to wipe 
out the gains in security of teachers and in 
enrichment of instruction which are the 
outstanding gains of the last forty years. 
And, of course, we are in the early stage 
of the movement, not at its close. 

In effect and in some degree, how great 
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it is hard to judge, in deliberate intent, the 
public schools are under attack. The foun- 
tain head of the attack everywhere are 
large taxpayers and the institutions that 
represent the wealthier and privileged ele- 
ments in the community. Those who make 
the least use of the public schools, who are 
the least dependent upon them because of 
superior economic status, who give their 
children at home by means of private teach- 
ers the same things which they denounce 
as extravagances when supplied in less mea- 
sure to the children of the masses in schools, 
these are the ones most active in attack 
upon the schools. Under cover of the de- 
pression and the ery of economy (inter- 
preted to mean reduction of expense and 
not removal of sources of waste and dis- 
order) the efficiency and attractiveness of 
the schools are being threatened. The 
standards won by hard work over many 
years are being undermined. 

That the causes of the situation do not lie 
within the schools is too obvious to need 
exposition. That the causes are in the gen- 
eral state of society itself is equally evi- 
dent. Any child who can listen and read 
knows that they lie in the economic institu- 
tions and arrangements of present society. 
On one side is the crises in education. On 
the other side are the social problems. 
There is no doubt about the close connec- 
tion of the two. The causes of the economic 
catastrophe are the causes of the educa- 
tional crisis. What will remove or even 
mitigate the forces which brought about the 
collapse of industry, the terrible insecurity 
of millions of our people, the breakdown in 
government due to decrease of revenues, 
will have the same effect on education. 
There is no other way out. We must do 
what we can at once to protect the schools 
from the forces which are imperilling them. 
In so doing we shall not be defending 
merely our personal interests. Of various 
suggestions regarding ‘‘economy’’ in school 
expense passed on ‘‘by way of illustration’’ 
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from the National Chamber of Commerce 
to local Chambers, only two directly affect 
the income of teachers in service. Others 
include reduction of the length of school 
day and year, increase in size of classes, 
discontinuance of kindergartens and con- 
tinuation schools, postponement of capital 
outlay (thus incidentally keeping up unem- 
ployment), simplification of eurricula—an 
obvious euphemism—taking away one year 
from both elementary and high school stu- 
dents, imposition of fees on high school 
students, ete.? 

I have indicated but not described in any 
detail the situation which educators find if 
they take the advice to begin the study of 
their relation to social problems at home, in 
what lies closest to them. This method of 
approach will disclose, as I have already 
said, not merely the economic nature of the 
social problems now pressing upon the 
nation and world, but it will, if it is pur- 
sued any distance at all, remove from teach- 
ers the illusion which many of them have 
entertained—that their vocation and voca- 
tional interest are so distinctive, so sepa- 
rated from that of other wage earners and 
salaried persons, as to justify them in an 
attitude of aloofness. The demonstration 
that the vocation of education is not and 
can not be shut off and shut up within itself 
is complete. The educator as a human 
being, as a member of the community and 
as an educator, whether teacher or adminis- 
trator, must concern himself with economic 
interests, conditions, needs, possibilities, 

2The Chamber of Commerce has issued an 
apologetic statement to the effect that the sugges- 
tions did not originate in their office but in the 
agenda of the Citizens Conference, and was en- 
closed in a questionnaire by way of illustration. 
The Chamber of Commerce forgot to mention who 
did prepare the agenda, and the fact that these 
items were deliberately rejected by the Conference, 
and it omitted to enclose even by way of illustra- 
tion the contrary suggestions adopted by the Con- 
ference. It is not surprising accordingly that their 


document made no reference to the spirited opposi- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 
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plans for reconstruction, if he is to be 
secure and effective in performing his edu- 
cational function. 

Here, then, we are to look for a line, an 
avenue, of approach to social problems, 
that is most likely to produce results which 
will be enduring in direction of activities 
that will not evaporate with a change in 
the curve of the economic cycle. As the 
educator travels this road he will see that 
social problems are not something outside 
him and his work but are directly his own 
concern, and (once more) that they are so, 
not just as they affect his own tenure and 
wage, but in the educational cause to which 
he has devoted himself. For this very 
reason he will see that ‘‘social problems’’ 
signify the problems which affect large 
numbers in common; they are not things 
like thunderstorms or cyclones to be looked 
at from outside but arise from general 
causes and have general effects and hence 
are to be dealt with socially, that is, by 
himself in common with others. There is 
a curious quirk in human nature which 
makes us think of social problems as some- 
thing external although effects are personal 
and private. We as educators need first of 
all to recognize that social problems are 
something of our own; that they, and not 
simply their consequences, are ours; that 
we are part of the causes which bring them 
about in what we have done and have re- 
frained from doing, and that we have a 
necessary share in finding their solution. 
Moreover, we have it not in any outside way. 
called ‘‘social’’ but in the educational inter- 
est which is an integral part of society. 

In short, a social problem is one which 
the educator has in common with the 
farmer, with the factory worker, the small 
merchant, the white collar worker. The 


problem is social because it is common. Put 
in another way, the causes which produce 
the suffering of the men and women in these 
other groups are the causes which have 
generated the crisis in education. Hence, if 
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we begin to study the social problem from 
where the educator is at home so to speak, 
we shall learn that our interests as teachers 
are one with those of these other persons. 
Unless we realize the identity of interest 
which binds us together I fear our interest 
in social problems will remain on the aca- 
demic level. Or, at best, it will be more 
sentimental than practical. 

This community of interest is not con- 
fined to the fact that teachers, like members 
of the other groups, require personal secur- 
ity and due reward for their work. Secur- 
ity of useful function, of a service neces- 
sary to society, is at stake. The educator 
is aware that he performs an indispensable 
social function. Present conditions make 
him alive to the fact that the performance 
of that function requires protection. But 
the same is true of every other group. So- 
ciety could not exist without the farmers, 
the workers in factories and shops. All the 


groups alike are victims of anti-social 
forces. For nothing can be imagined more 


fundamentally anti-social than conditions 
and factors which eripple and paralyze 
those engaged in performing necessary 
social work, which prevent them from doing 
their work and deprive society of a whole 
of what it needs while it also demoralizes 
the workers themselves. Unless the world 
is a crazy bedlam and unless order and jus- 
tice are foreign to its constitution, such a 
state can not indefinitely continue. 

The relation of education to social prob- 
lems is not, then, external and academic. 
It resides first of all in the community of 
interest of educators with all workers who 
are genuine producers of social necessities. 
This community of interest has both its 
negative and positive poles. Educators and 
others alike need protection against per- 
sonal unsettlement, insecurity, overhanging 
disaster. Both must have guaranteed to 
them the effective ability to perform the 
services which the whole community re- 


quires. I would insist then that the first 
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step for educators to take is the full recog- 
nition of this community of interest. Un- 
less the start is made at this point I fear 
lest the newly aroused interest of teachers 
in basie social problems will operate at 
arm’s length and, lacking leverage, will with 
a return of moderate prosperity grow faint. 

The second step which follows naturally 
upon realization of community of interest 
is of course an alliance in sympathy and in 
action. The province and function of edu- 
cation are not of course limited to children, 
though teachers as a whole have had their 
share in execution of the function of edu- 
eation limited to children and youth, leav- 
ing to the press and other agencies the 
forming of the judgments and sentiments 
of adults. As long as educators think of 
their work as if it were something apart 
from that of other workers and think of 
their interests as separate, this state of 
affairs is practically sure to persist. The 
alliance of educators with others who are at 
a disadvantage because of the chaotic and 
inequitable economic order of society is, as 
far as I can see, the only way of changing 
this state of things so as to enable educa- 
tors to take part in the normal education 
of adults. 

One reason they can not do so at present 
is that they are not prepared to do so, even 
intellectually. They share in the economic 
illiteracy which is so common, and much of 
this ignorance is in turn due to the remote- 
ness of teachers from the mass of people 
upon whom the disordered economic scheme 
weighs most heavily. Educators can them- 
selves get the education which will enable 
them to help others only through the effee- 
tive realization of the community of interest 
of which I have been speaking. The same 
identification of sympathy and thought will 
also break down the moral barriers which 
now divide teachers from members of other 
groups and which make the latter more or 
less suspicious of them. 

A great deal is now said about the im- 
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portance of social planning in order to 
secure the integration and coordination 
which our sick society so badly needs. As 
I read the report of the Committee on 
social trends the trend most emphasized is 
that towards a condition of unbalance due 
to the independent and unrelated growth 
of the different parts of the social mecha- 
nism. And according to those who report, 
with scientific moderation, on the trends, 
the unrelated development of the economic 
phase, both as a whole in relation to other 
interests, and internally in the relation of 
its parts to one another, is the thing chiefly 
responsible for the existing unbalance. To- 
day the need for planning and coordina- 
tion is, in theory at least, almost a common- 
place. But it can not be realized on paper 
nor by means of plans on paper however 
perfect in theoretical principle. The prob- 
lem is more than one of adjusting imper- 
sonal functions, like production and con- 
sumption. The human element comes in. 
The work has got to be done by people. It 
will not be done as long as people, as 
human beings, do not understand one an- 
other and sympathize with one another. 
Teachers will not have even a modest share 
in building a new social order unless they 
have broken down personal remoteness and 
indifference as to the things they have in 
common with farmers, factory workers, the 
white collar class generally, and have 
ceased to think of their interests as being 
separate. 

The work that has to be done in the fur- 
ther social education of the teachers them- 
selves in economic matters and in the work 
they have to do with the young ean not, in 
short, be properly performed except as 
teachers, beginning at home with their own 
activities and function, widen their outlook 
and sympathy until they come into that 
practical association with other workers 
which will create direct common bonds, and 
produce exchange of experiences and ideas 
in a common practical effort. The duty to 
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educate the young for citizenship is univer- 
sally recognized in words. At present 
much of the work done in this line is barren 
because the importance of the economic 
factor in good citizenship does not receive 
attention. I do not see how it ean get 
proper attention without that: realization 
of community of interest and consequent 
alliance in sympathy and understanding of 
which I have been speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say that one of the 
first steps to be taken practically in effect- 
ing a closer connection of education with 
actual social responsibilities is for teachers 
to assert themselves more directly about 
educational affairs and about the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the schools: assert 
themselves I mean both in the internal con- 
duct of the schools by introducing a greater 
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amount of teacher responsibility in ad- 
ministration, and outside in relation to the 
public and the community. The present 
dictation of policies for the schools by 
bankers and other outside pecuniary groups 
is more than harmful to the cause of edu- 
eation. It is also a pathetic and tragic 
commentary on the lack of social power 
possessed by the teaching profession. 
Teachers will not do much for the settle- 
ment of social problems, outside of the 
indirect influence of academic discussion, 
much less help build a new social order 
until they have asserted themselves by 
taking an active share in the settlement of 
the educational prceblems which most 
directly concern teachers in their own local 
communities. Begin at home is again the 
lesson to be learned. 


IS THERE OVERPRODUCTION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION? 


By Professor CARL E. SEASHORE 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


WHITHER ahead? In the spirit of an 
informal job analysis rather than proph- 
eey, and with apologies for undertaking so 
bold a task, I venture to interpret this 
question and to forecast some imminent 
trends and solutions. ; 

The present situation of supply and de- 
mand will hasten the adoption of a series 
of selective procedures for students in 
passing from one level to another in higher 
education. In the past, when traffic was 
easy, we depended largely upon general 
intelligence and capacity for doing aca- 
demie work. But now we are awakening 
to the fact that we have two other factors, 
each of which may be as significant for 
marked advancement as intelligence or 
I refer to personality 
evidence of creative 


scholastic ability. 
and progressive 
achievement. 


In introducing selective admission from 
stage to stage in the future, both from the 
point of view of efficiency and from the 
point of view of the scholarly life, we must 
learn to evaluate the balanced personality, 
emphasis being laid upon whole-minded- 
ness and healthy-mindedness. This will 
not exclude genius or one-sided talent, but 
it will take into account the needs of such 
personalities. 

In like manner we shall ask more and 
more intensively, from high school up- 
ward, ‘‘What have you done or what are 
you doing to show that you can and will 
put your training into practice of some 
kind other than mere passing grades for 
promotion or routine tasks?’’ If we are 
to educate for leadership in art and science, 
we should look for evidence of such capac- 
ity early in the stages of education and 
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place a premium upon it. This will have 
a most wholesome effect upon the develop- 
ment of individuality and initiative, and 
upon power as an objective in education, 
in opposition to the strait-jacket casting of 
personality into molds of fixed courses and 
standards. 

By such a process of selection there will 
be a very marked increase in the elimina- 
tions at each stage from high school up- 
ward, and that throws an entirely new 
responsibility upon the educator; namely, 
that of providing educational guidance, 
and often facilities, for those who are just 
ordinary. Up to the present time, institu- 
tions have been administered in a self- 
protective attitude. In the coming era, 
educators must face social responsibility 
for the community as a whole and act as 
trustees for society in developing educa- 
tional objectives and facilities. This in- 
volves a radical shift of attitude which 
ean not be brought about within a genera- 
tion; but the depression is hastening it. 

This more severe basis for selective ad- 
vancement and the taking on of vastly 
larger responsibilities in the community 
will operate in the interests of liberal and 
creative scholarship at all levels. We have 
been working under the fallacy that we 
could make scholars out of all kinds of 
students; but we find that this can not be 
done, even with graduate students. This 
fallacy is having a deadening check on col- 
lege life; but, when once we take the com- 
munity and student point of view, it will 
be possible to introduce new types of moti- 
vation and facilitation for higher develop- 
ment in education. 

Edueators have in recent years begun to 
approach their task by job analysis to find 
what the student needs and the best way 
of meeting these needs. To this job analy- 
sis, we must add another type vastly more 
fundamental; namely, a job analysis to 
show what the country needs from higher 
education. Up to the present time institu- 
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tions have asked, ‘‘How many students do 
we need, or can we take care of, and what 
kind?’’ In the future the institution will 
hold itself responsible to the community 
and to its constituency and ask: ‘‘ What 
kind of educated people does this country 
need? Where are the situations for prog- 
ress and service, which have been ignored 
or unseen? How can we create new out- 
lets for learning by meeting the needs of 
the community adequately ?”’ 

When we take this attitude, the third 
step will have to be taken; namely, the 
democratizing of education. Higher edu- 
cation to-day is limited to about 5 per cent. 
of the population. While democracy needs 
that many learned people, this can hardly 
be called education for democracy. To 
educate for democracy, we must extend the 
advantages of education below the highest 
5 per cent.; we must harness learning to 
social service; we must get away from the 
esoteric attitude of the scholar of the past, 
and take on the burden of socializing 
learning. 

As a result of industrial and economic 
conditions, the problem of educating for 
leisure will loom up large. This will be 
not only because of the necessity of edu- 
eating the laboring and industrial classes 
for the enjoyment and utilization of the 
enforced leisure time, but also because it 
will hasten the recognition of the necessity 
of liberalizing our prevailing higher edu- 
eation in the way of avocational training, 
widening interests and broadening of per- 
sonality. 

Let us make an estimate of what changes 
the application of these principles would 
make from the beginning of college and 
upward, starting at the top with the post- 
doctorate student. Medicine has dealt 
with the problem of oversupply most 
effectively by raising qualifications for the 
practice, mainly through from one to four 
years of interneship, or its equivalent, and 
by raising the standards for admission. 
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We are more or less unconsciously adopt- 
ing the same program in academic sub- 
jects by requiring post-doctorate study for 
the better learned positions. The large 
fellowships which have been available since 
the close of the war have done more than 
anything else to raise the standard of 
scholarship through training. That the 
student at that stage should have a modest 
living wage is right; his reasonable ex- 
penses should be paid. During this 
period he should be devoting himself pri- 
marily to research. Post-doctorate study 
will expand through the opening of a 
larger variety of fields for research; such 
as in government, industry and the public 
schools. During the post-doctorate period, 
the student should produce his magnum 
opus. I should say roughly, on the basis 
of experience in fellowship awards, that 
probably about one out of eight of our 
present output of Ph.D.’s should qualify 
for a post-doctorate appointment; and to 
the successful holders of these appoint- 
ments, the highest jobs should go. Their 
studies may well run over a series of years. 
One recalls how G. Stanley Hall speaks of 
his second triennium for study abroad. 

This turn in post-doctorate study should 
result then in the raising of the standards 
of preparation for the highest positions, 
encouragement of the advancement of 
learning in new fields and increasing the 
number of candidates at this level. 

For the graduate student who is a can- 
didate for the doctorate, I foresee a similar 
process of selection. The qualifying ex- 
amination should be taken at least two 
years before the degree is expected. It 
should not be a test of acquired learning, 
but a functional test of capacity for 
achievement. When the examination is 
given as early as this, committees will have 
the courage to turn down poor material 
and put doubtful candidates on probation. 
Knowledge of the fact that the qualifying 
examination is coming so early will also 
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have a wholesome reaction upon the or- 
ganization of the last two years in college 
and the first graduate year. 

What shall we do, then, with the candi- 
dates who get the degree? We have dis- 
posed of about one eighth through the 
post-doctorate channel. For the next dec- 
ade or two, one half may continue to pass 
into jobs as they are doing in America at 
present. One fourth or more should turn 
definitely to the public-school service— 
superintendencies, principalships, head- 
ships of departments, specialists—all now 
positions for which higher academic train- 
ing is desirable and will be demanded. 
For a few there will be opportunity for 
the discovery or making of new types of 
jobs, requiring scholarly training. 

The doctorate is going to be a common 
degree. The average salary for the first 
decade after graduation will probably be 
lower; but there will be no five-day week 
or six-hour day for this class of work. We 
may look for a higher quality of doctorate, 
an increase in the number of doctorates 
and a large opening of new fields as out- 
lets for this type of training. 

The competition of women for men’s 
jobs will probably not increase; partly 
because the normal woman tends to marry 
and thereby take on a full-time job; and 
with the competition for jobs there will be 
a tendency at all levels to discourage mar- 
ried women from competing with the 
bread-earners of families. There will, of 
course, always be notable exceptions, as at 
present, and there will probably be in- 
ereasing opportunities of higher education 
for women. 

Admission to the graduate schools will 
probably continue to be generous and the 
selective process will begin when the stu- 
dent asks to be recognized as a candidate 
for the degree—in most cases the master’s 
degree. Early in the first year, a rough 
classification will be made into those who 
are candidates for degrees, those who are 
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not seeking degrees and those who desire 
to be candidates but are not approved. 
The traditional type of graduate training 
will be centered about the first group; but 
in accordance with our policy of taking re- 
sponsibility for those who are not so 
selected, definite provisions will be made 
for the encouragement of free election on 
the part of students who wish to be free 
lances. There will probably develop a 
series of flexible curricula; such as those 
leading to departmental teaching in the 
secondary schools, and a great variety of 
service jobs for which graduate training 
will be required. This training will be 
made vastly more appropriate and ade- 
quate than it is at present for this type of 
work. 

The results for first-year graduate stu- 
dents will therefore be to increase greatly 
the graduate registration and to extend 
specialized forms of training on the 
analogy of the graduate schools of business 
into a great variety of fields. In this 
manner we shall not clutter the liberal 
path to scholarship, but will enhance 
greatly the training for professional, semi- 
professional, social and economic situa- 
tions for which graduate training can be 
profitably employed. 

The division of the undergraduate col- 
lege into the upper and lower divisions, or 
junior and senior college, is going to be 
quite generally applied. There will be 
selective admission to the upper division. 
For a large number of the students, there 
will also be selective admission to the pro- 
fessional schools; such as medicine, com- 
meree, education and law at that level. 
The purpose of this selective admission is 
not only to secure the better student, but 
perhaps equally to motivate the student 
selected. In the upper division, the hon- 


ors courses will be enlarged greatly, but 
pass students will be recognized and en- 
couraged by freedom in study for later 
adjustments. 


The honors student will 
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work by the methods and in the spirit of 
the graduate student, although not so reg- 
istered. 

The division between secondary educa- 
tion and university education will have 
come at the end of the first two years in 
college, as in Europe. The secondary type 
of instruction, which now prevails in the 
lower division of the college, will have been 
taken over by the secondary schools in 


such subjects as elementary language, 
chemistry, physics and history, where 


these may be taught as well as in college 
if facilities are available. The lower di- 
vision of the college will then take over the 
traditional function of the higher division. 
In one sense, this adjustment will be the 
equivalent of shortening the secondary 
school period. 

The most strategic change in the whole 
scheme will come in the lower division of 
the college by the establishment of semi- 
vocational courses at that level. Selective 
admission to college will be strengthened. 
Within this division there will be three 
types of units recognized: First, the arts 
and science unit for those who prepare to 
continue for four years; second, the two- 
year pre-professional courses, such as those 
leading to law, medicine, education and 
ecommerce; and _ third, semi-vocational 
courses. 

The arts and science unit will provide 
two distinct types of training: one for 
those who are to pursue the four-year 
course, and possibly graduate work or pro- 
fessional training, and the other for those 
who desire only a two-year liberal arts 
training. The former should be given 
broad foundations preparatory to a field of 
concentration to be followed later; the 
latter should have the privileges of selec- 
tion which would make the two-year unit 
complete in itself. A suitable degree or 
certificate will be given at the completion 
of the work of this division. The cur- 
ricula will be adjusted progressively, as 
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job analysis of the community needs may 
indicate. 

The pre-professional unit should be 
made more liberal than such units are 
now. The semi-vocational courses should 
have a double purpose: first, training for 
all types of skilled occupations; such as 
arts and crafts, business and homemaking, 
and other fields for which a four-year 
course is not needed; and second, to give 
this technological training in conjunction 
with essential elements of a liberal educa- 
tion for intelligent citizenship. Perhaps 
only one fourth of the time should be de- 
voted to the technological side. In one 
respect, this technological division of 
courses will cover the type of work now 
offered in the best technical high schools, 
but at a higher level, and will be based 
upon a more liberal high-school training. 
This semi-vocational unit will draw to 
some extent from the present college con- 
stituency, but vastly more from those who 
have been kept out of college for want of 
this type of opportunity. This will result 
in a large increase in the number of col- 
lege students for the first two years and a 
new and fundamental type of service to 
the community. All three units will be 
organized in large courses somewhat upon 
the order of orientation courses. Some of 
these courses may be common to all three 
units. There will be prescription in the 
form of a generous choice from organized 
curricula. 

In retrospect, then, if the principles of 
selection, of job analysis, of democratizing 
and of the training for leisure are applied 
as here suggested, the net result should be 
somewhat as follows: First, the traditions 
of a classical education and the interests 
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of a broad liberal education will be 
strengthened by a progressive system of 
selection of those who are fit for such pur- 
suit and by adaptation of new methods of 
training and motivation. The number 
following such a course will probably de- 
crease, but the quality and the returns on 
the investment will increase. Second, the 
professions will benefit through progres- 
sive selection by encouraging four-year 
students to pursue the honors course and 
by the opportunity for providing really 
liberal training in the first two years for 
those who enter into professional training 
at the end of that period. This will prob- 
ably have no marked effect upon the num- 
ber of students preparing for the profes- 
sional courses. Third, for all the higher 
professions, it will encourage the adoption 
of post-graduate training somewhat on the 
pattern now prevailing in medicine. 
Fourth, a thorough educational job analy- 
sis will vastly expand the sphere of in- 
fluence for learning at all levels. Fifth, 
the most important of these extensions will 
be that at the first level where the large 
body of prospective citizens who do not 
have the opportunity of any well-adapted 
higher education will be given an opportu- 
nity of education for democracy. 

Is there over-production in higher edu- 
eation? Yes, in the sense that there are 
in all walks of life more men than we can 
find a living wage for in our present situa- 


tion. Should higher education be cur- 
tailed? No, it should be strengthened and 


extended at the top in all the strictly 
scholarly and professional fields, and it 
should be adapted and extended downward 
to serve large numbers of new types of 
constituency in education for democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE DISARMA- 
MENT COUNCIL 


THE Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 
with headquarters at 14 East Forty-first Street, 


New York City, has begun a national poll to 
determine how the students in 730 colleges 
throughout the country feel about the question 
of participating in war. 
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The ballots in the poll, which is being con- 
dueted in cooperation with the Brown Univer- 
sity Daily Herald, are to be returned to the 
council’s office not later than May 3. Subse- 
quently they will be presented to President 
Roosevelt and the Congress, according to an 
announcement made by James Frederick Green, 
Yale, ’32, chairman of the council. Mr. Green 
spoke to the statesmen of fifty-seven nations at 
the opening of the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence in February, 1932. 

The ballots provide that the students may vote 
on one of three declarations. One declaration, 
similar to that recently presented for a vote by 
students at Oxford and other English univer- 
sities, says: 

We, the undersigned students of (name of col- 
lege or university), pledge ourselves not to partici- 
pate in any war, of whatever origin or nature and 
to work actively for the organization of the world 
on a peace basis. 


Another declaration is slightly modified and 
is in the same form as the pledge being cireu- 
lated by the Brown University Daily Herald. 
It reads: 


We, the undersigned students of (name of col- 
lege or university), pledge ourselves not to partici- 
pate in any war, except in case the mainland of 
the United States is invaded, and to work actively 
for the organization of the world on a peace basis. 


The third declaration is in the form of the 
traditional test of American citizenship and 
says: 


We, the undersigned students of (name of col- 
lege or university), will participate in any war 
approved by the President and declared by Con- 
gress. 


This declaration is for statistical purposes 
only, to serve as a basis for comparison with 
the signatures beneath the other two pledges. 

The petition at the head of each ballot reads 
as follows: 


‘To the President and Congress of the United 
States: 

WHEREAS, We believe that the impending crisis 
in both Europe and the Far East threatens the 
very existence of our civilization; and, 

WHEREAS, We believe that both the rapid growth 
of nationalism and militarism and the increasing 
economic rivalries are leading to war; and, 
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WHEREAS, We believe that war is futile and de- 
structive and should be abandoned as an instru- 
ment of international action; and, 

WHEREAS, We believe it is to the interests of the 
United States and other nations that peace can be 
maintained; and, 

WHEREAS, We believe that the united refusal of 
the youth of the United States to bear arms, ex- 
cept (optional) in case of invasion, will do much 
to prevent war. 

Then follow the three types of pledges on 
which the students are asked to vote. 

The Intercollegiate Disarmament Council 
originated in Geneva in 1931 and was developed 
by a group of American students studying 
there. It has sought to arouse students to the 
issues at stake in the World Disarmament Con- 
ference as well as in the forthcoming World 
Economie Conference. 


THE BUDGET OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A BUDGET of $11,660,055 for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1933, has been adopted by the trus- 
tees of Columbia University. This figure covers 
the work conducted by the University Corpora- 
tion alone, and excludes the budgets of Barnard 
College, Teachers College, the College of Phar- 
macy, St. Stephen’s College and the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School. The appropria- 
tions follow: 
For Educational Administration and 


Instruction $ 8,663,034.49 











For Buildings and Grounds ................ .. 1,003,540.00 
For the Library 401,712.67 
For Business Administration ............... 209,252.00 
For Annuities 46,888.55 
For Insurance on Academic Property 52,000.00 
For Interest on the Corporate Debt 483,627.50 
For Amortization of Loan of 1925..... 50,000.00 
For Amortization of Loan of 1931... 360,000.00 

For Items to be Expended under the 
Direction of the President............... 390,000.00 
Total $11,660,055.21 





Of this amount, $8,554,555 is chargeable to 
the general income of the corporation, a de- 
crease of $1,232,171 as compared with the ap- 
propriations for the current year chargeable to 
general income. 

The general income of the university for the 
year 1933-34 is estimated as follows, there being 
a decrease of $1,192,362 as compared with the 
budget estimate for the current academic year: 
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Rents $3,404,000 
Interest on Rents : 50 
Interest on Gifts 10,000 
Interest on General Investments 88,000 
Interest on Deposits of General Funds 2,500 
Interest on Student Deposit Account 2,500 
interest on Notes Receivable 5,000 
Interest on 503-11 Broadway 8,000 
Income of Funds for General Endowment 547,073 
Residence Halls 335,500 
Fees of Students: 

Morningside Heights 1,460,800 


277,313 
970,550 


999 950 
SEI, 20 


Summer Session 
University Extension 
Medical School 


School of Dental and Oral Surgery 113,460 
Student Activities Fees 3 53,000 
Receipts from Testing Laboratories 20,000 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 57,675 


30,000 
110,000 


University Commons 


Tt 


John Jay Hall Dining Room 


Johnson Hall Dining Room 70,000 
jard Hall 50,000 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery: 


Infirmary 130,000 


Total $7,974,671 

In a statement issued by President Butler, he 
says: 

These estimates indicate that the deficit in gen- 
eral income for the year 1933-34 will amount to 
$579,883. It is hoped and expected, however, that 
savings will be effected during the year which will 
reduce the deficit to $314,536. 

As will be seen from the foregoing statements, 
were it not for payments on account of the reduc- 
tion of the corporate debt, amounting to $410,000, 
the income and expense account for the year 1933- 
34 would be in balance. 

The decreases in the appropriations for next 
year have been effected without any present re- 
duction, beyond such changes as are customary, in 
the compensation of administrative officers and 
teachers whose salaries are paid by the University 
Corporation itself. The trustees have recorded the 
fact, however, that if at the opening of the aca- 
demic year in September the income of the univer- 
sity continues to decline as sharply as it has dur- 
ing the past two years, some action of this kind 


may become necessary. 


Of the other corporations included in the uni- 
versity’s educational system, two—Teachers Col- 
lege and St. Stephen’s College at Annandale- 
on-Hudson—have felt it necessary to make cer- 
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tain reductions in the compensation of academic 

officers. 

THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

SumMMER quarter studies at the University of 
Chieago will be supplemented by a number of 
specially organized conferences of interest to 
special groups. The normal summer quarter at- 
tendance will be largely increased because of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, which will 
have much material of educational value. The 
exposition has attracted the annual meetings of 
many scientific societies, as well as those of 
many international groups. 

The summer quarter announcements of the 
university list 378 courses in the divisions, ex- 
clusive of a full program in the clinical depart- 
ments of the biological sciences division. The 
department of edueation offers  fifty-nine 
courses. Thirty-eight courses are offered in 
chemistry and twenty-nine in English, while 
other departments have a similarly full sehed- 
ule. With few exceptions, the regular faculty 
of the university, rather than visiting instrue- 
tors, will conduct the courses. 

Two important conferences are to be spon- 
sored by the department of education. The In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of Institu- 
tions of Higher Edueation, on July 12, 13 and 
14, provides for consideration of the topie of 
“Temporary and Permanent Readjustments in 
Higher Education to Meet New Conditions” by 
officers and teachers of junior colleges, colleges 
and universities. During the week of July 17 
to 21, there will be a Conference of Public- 
School Administrative Officers, to be conducted 
by members of the department of education and 
special lecturers. 

The six special courses will be offered to 
teachers and administrative officers on the new 
college plan. One will deal with the general ad- 
ministrative aspects of the plan, another with 
the operation of the comprehensive examination 
system, and the other four courses will be on 
the general introductory courses in each of the 
divisions of the humanities, the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences and the social sci- 
ences. 

The School of Business will hold a confer- 
ence on Business Edueation on July 29 and 30, 
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in which leaders in the field of business educa- 
tion will participate. In all its courses, the 
School of Business is planning to take advan- 
tage of the exhibits of the exposition. 

Special lectures by distinguished social work- 
ers will be offered by the School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration, which also is cooperating 
with the Public Administration Clearing House 
and the American Public Welfare Association 
in a special conference on county social work. 
The Divinity School is to have a Pastors Insti- 
tute from July 31 to August 6. 

The annual Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation, which is concerned with interna- 
tional problems, will be held from June 19 to 
30, the subject being “Formation of Public 
Opinion in World Polities.” The lecturers and 
conference leaders of the institute will be drawn 
from all over the world. 

The university expects to be able to provide 
living quarters and dining facilities for all its 
students in the summer quarter. The univer- 
sity campus is within ten minutes of the center 
of the exposition grounds by special bus trans- 
portation which has been arranged for the 
quarter. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS 

Ir has been decided to omit the 1933 session 
of the institute. Whether the sessions will be 
continued thereafter depends upon the answers 
which will be given during the coming year to 
two questions, first, whether the institute can be 
reorganized so as to add to the work it has per- 
formed in the past, a new feature of first im- 
portance; and second, whether the funds neces- 
sary to carry out this program ean be obtained. 

First: The proposed new feature is the estab- 
lishment of a round-table for the continuous 
study throughout the year of questions to be dis- 
cussed at the next following session. It would 
not replace but would be added to the present 
type of round-table and general conference. If 
this new type of round-table is set up it will be 
composed of, and limited to, men and women 
especially qualified to carry out its program, 
who would be chosen with the assistance of a 
selected group of universities and institutions 
engaged in research in the international field. 
The members will be grouped according to the 
institutions from which they come. 
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Second: The second question to which atten- 
tion will be given during the coming year is the 
raising of endowment. The Board of Advisers 
recognizes the difficulty of securing an endow- 
ment at the present time. It would seem that 
at no time has the need of the institute been 
greater nor the likelihood of securing an endow- 
ment less promising. Practically the answer 
ean be found only by a widespread presentation 
of the need. 

If the necessary funds can be procured, the 
institute will devote itself to the task of finding 
suitable men for the staff. Williams College 
will be asked to grant the continued use of its 
plant and the services of its officers for the 
annual sessions of the institute, and to act as 
trustee of the endowment funds contributed. 
Since the announcement of August 1932, 
letters received from members and friends of the 
institute have, without exception, urged its con- 


92 
23, 


tinuanee. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

New York UNIversity has completed plans 
to conduct the thirty-ninth annual session of the 
summer school this year for an estimated atten- 
dance of 6,000 students. 

The five schools and colleges of the University 
at the Washington Square Center have co- 
operated in the preparation of a summer pro- 
gram which includes approximately 400 courses 
presented by 370 members of the regular fac- 
ulty and 20 special teachers from other fields. 
Graduate and undergraduate students are ex- 
pected from almost every state in the Union 
and from many foreign countries. 

Prior to the opening of the regular Summer 
School courses will be offered in intersession 
terms for the convenience of those students 
who come to New York from considerable dis- 
tanees, or for those in the Metropolitan area 
who wish to utilize their vacation periods in 
academie study. 

The schools and colleges cooperating in the 
intensive programs are as follows: 


The School of Education and the Graduate 
School, under the direction of Dean Milton E. 
Loomis, will offer courses designed particularly 
for teachers, supervisors and others interested in 


the field of instruction. Intersession term work 
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will be offered between June 5 and June 30 and 
the usual summer term for the six weeks between 
July 7 and August 16. 

Washington Square College will offer regular 
liberal arts courses at both day and evening divi- 
sions from July 6 to September 21, under the 
direction of its secretary, Charles P. Barry. 

The School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
will offer business and professional courses in 
both day and evening sections under the direction 
of Dean John T. Madden. The evening division 
will extend from June 12 to August 31 and the 
day division from July 7 to August 16. 

The School of Retailing, under the direction of 
Dean Norris A. Brisco, will offer a number of 
courses particularly designed for store executives 
and others engaged in business. The term will 
extend from July 7 to August 16. 

School of Education courses will include admin- 
istration and supervision, art, aviation, creative 
education, homemaking and home-economices, music, 
personnel, physical education, religious education, 
supervised student teaching and other courses. 


THE WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 

PLANS are now being formulated for the hold- 
ing next July of a Wellesley Summer Institute 
for Social Progress at which social and economic 
problems will be discussed. The project is be- 
ing sponsored by a group of educators, men of 
affairs and Wellesley College alumnae. 

One hundred and thirty men and women from 
various fields will be invited to participate in 
the two-week session of the institute. Those 
who will be selected will be drawn from the 
fields of business and the professions, industry, 
clerical work, teaching, banking, engineering, 
home-making and farming. 

The general theme of the institute, which will 
meet each summer, will be the diseussion of the 
question: “What are the fundamentals of a 
good social order and how can they be real- 
ized?” The aspect of this question which has 
been chosen for the first session in July is “Our 
Economie Future—its Direction and Control.” 

The institute is separate from Wellesley Col- 
lege, although the facilities of the college have 
been made available through the cooperation of 
Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, president, and the trus- 
tees. Members of the institute will live at a 
college dormitory. Operation and management 


are under the direction of a governing board 


with branches in Boston and New York. 
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A national advisory council now is being 
formed. A plan of study to develop the sub- 
ject chosen for the first session is being worked 
out by a committee of educators and students of 
practical problems, including the following: 
Grace Coyle, chairman; Elizabeth Donnan and 
Henry R. Mussey, of the department of eco- 
nomics of Wellesley College; Eleanor Coit, edu- 
cational director of the Affiliated Summer 
Schools; Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Phillips Bradley, of Amherst College; 
Vida D. Seudder, professor emeritus of Welles- 
ley College; Anton de Haas, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, and Harry 
W. Laidler, of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

The central feature of this plan will be a 
main course of morning lectures to be given by 
economists on two questions: “What kind of an 
economie system do we consider desirable and 
feasible to-day?” and “What are the major dif- 
fieulties in the present situation and how may 
they be remedied ?” 

In so far as possible there will be an equal 
number of men and women participating in the 
institute. There are to be no age limits or scho- 
lastie prerequisites. 

Dr. Alfred D. Sheffield, of 31 Madison Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is preparing the list 
of qualified applicants from which about 130 
will be invited to attend the institute. 


THE AMHERST MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Tue American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will meet at Amherst College on April 22 
and 24, for the eighth annual meeting of the 
association. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher is president of the 
association. She will deliver an address before 
a general session. Other distinguished New 
Englanders who will appear on the program 
are Ray Stannard Baker, president of the 
trustees of the Jones Library at Amherst; Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, president of Massachusetts 
State College, and Stanley King, president of 
Amherst College. 

One of the topies scheduled for discussion is 
unemployment and adult education. The pro- 
gram of the adjustment service for the unem- 
ployed of New York City will be described by 
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Jerome H. Bentley, director of the service, and 
by M. R. Trabue, chief of the division of diag- 
nosis. This organization has, for some time, 
been conducting for the unemployed of New 
York, a personal counseling program, which 
consists of interviews, aptitude and other oceu- 
pational tests, and counsel with regard to per- 
sonal and occupational problems. 

Benson Y. Landis, executive secretary of the 
American Country Life Association, will give 
a report on the findings of a national study of 
rural adult education, begun by the late John D. 
Willard, of Amherst, and recently completed by 
Mr. Landis. 

Other subjects on the program will be “The 
Publie School and Adult Edueation, Racial De- 
velopment and Cooperation,” which will include 
a report on two experiments in adult education 
for Negroes; and “Recent Trends in the Amer- 
ican Movement for Adult Education.” The 
program of the recently formed National Occu- 
pational Conference, an organization which will 
act as a clearing house for information in the 
field of occupational education and adjustment, 
will also be discussed. 

Through the courtesy of the trustees and the 
librarian, Charles R. Green, all meetings are to 
be held at the Jones Library. The meetings will 
be open to all interested persons. Officers of 
the association, in addition to Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher are: James E. Russell, dean emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia; Ethel R. Allen, 
secretary, California Association for Adult 
Edueation; Charles A. Beard; Alvin S. John- 
son, director, New School for Social Research; 
William Allan Neilson, president of Smith Col- 
lege; Adam Strohm, librarian, Detroit Publie Li- 
brary; Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser, 
New York Public Library; Chauncey J. Ham- 
lin, president of Buffalo Museum of Science; 
Morse A. Cartwright, director of American 
Association for Adult Education. 


RETIREMENT OF PROFESSOR DAVIS 
R. DEWEY AND PROFESSOR WAL- 
DEMAR LINDGREN 

Dr. Davis R. Dewey, who has long been in 
charge of the department of economies, and Dr. 
Waldemar Lindgren, head of the department of 
geology of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1912, will retire at the end of the 
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academic year. Dr. Hervey W. Shimer, pro- 
fessor of paleontology, has been appointed act- 
ing head of the department of geology, while 
Professor Ralph E. Freeman will become acting 
head of the department of economies. 

A correspondent writes: Dr. Dewey and Dr. 
Lindgren have had long and distinguished 
careers in education and in public service in 
their particular fields. The former has been a 
member of the instructing staff of the institute 
for forty-six years, and head of his depart- 
ment since 1893. He is internationally known 
as an authority on economies, education and 
social welfare, and has been honored by numer- 
ous appointments to state and national com- 
missions in the service of the public. 

A brother of John Dewey, the eminent phi- 
losopher and psychologist, he is also an author 
and edueator of note. Born in Burlington, Vt., 
in 1858, Professor Dewey was graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1879 with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors. After teaching for several 
years in the public schools, he entered Johns 
Hopkins University as a graduate student, and 
in 1886 received his doctor’s degree in eco- 
nomics. He was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by the University of Vermont 
in 1910. From Johns Hopkins, he came to an 
instructorship in history and economies at Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Lindgren is recognized as one of the most 
distinguished authorities in the fields of mining 
and economic geology. Before joining the staff 
of the institute in 1912, he was chief geologist 
of the United States Geological Survey, in 
which he made many important investigations, 
and with which he had been connected since 
1884. He was born in Sweden and received 
his early education in that country. 


THE VACANT PRESIDENCY OF 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


A committee of thirty-five leading students 
of education have issued a statement in regard 
to the qualifications that should be possessed by 
the new president of Hunter College, New York 
City, to be elected as successor to Dr. James M. 
Kieran. The statement, contained in a letter 


from the committee to Mark Eisner, president 
of the Board of Higher Education, is as follows: 











Hom 
eg 
BD 


The vacant post most obviously calls for an edu- 
eator of the first rank, the full equal of any col- 
lege president in our country, one who, by his out- 
standing culture, by his experience in college work, 
as well as by his intimate knowledge of schools 
and education, can and will stimulate student body, 
staff and community on the highest level of edu- 
cational values. 

The post demands, moreover, one who excludes 
from his professional thought and action every 
consideration of partisan or selfish advantage, all 
petty bargaining, and all improper political or 
other party influence. That Hunter College may 
be given such a president we most earnestly hope 
The citizens of New York are entitled 
The Committee of Thirty-five 


and urge. 
to nothing less... . 
has been organized to bring professional educators 
in this city into active cooperation with others in- 
terested in helping to foster to the highest attain- 
able degree public education in our midst. 

In this public education Hunter College stands 
with importance. It is the largest 
woman’s college of liberal education in the world; 
it has attained high standards of scholarship, and 
finally, it now, more than any other institution, pre- 
pares teachers for the city public schools and so 
affects vitally the welfare of our entire public 


strategic 


school population. 


Mr. Eisner, who has had a similar letter from 
the Women’s City Club, said that a successor 
to Dr. James M. Kieran, retiring president, may 
not be chosen until September. Persons men- 
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tioned as available by the Committee of Thirty- 


five include: 


President L. D. Coffman, University of Minne- 
sota; President W. A. Jessup, University of Iowa; 
President E. C. Elliott, Purdue University; Presi- 
dent F. P. Graham, University of North Carolina; 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dean James B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan; President Charles Russell, 
State Teachers College, Westfield, Massachusetts ; 
Dr. James L. Meader, president of Russell Sage 
College; Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College; Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, 
New York University; Dr. Edward S. Evenden, 
Teachers College; Dr. Margaret Kiely, principal 
of Bridgeport City Normal School, Connecticut. 


Members of the committee who signed the 
statement are the following: 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia University, chairman, and Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, LeRoy E. Bowman, Morris R. 
Cohen, George S. Counts, Philip W. L. Cox, Ned 
H. Dearborn, John Dewey, Martha L. Draper, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Mrs. S. S. Goldwater, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Eduard C,. Lindeman, Henry R. Lin- 
ville, Robert S. Lynd, Albert B. Meredith, Henry 
Neumann, Jesse H. Newlon, Howard W. Nudd, E. 
George Payne, Mrs. F. D. Pollak, R. B. Raup, 
Robert T. Roek, Jr., Harold Rugg, William F. Rus- 
sell, George D. Strayer, Mrs. Joseph R. Swan and 
John W. Withers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


StupEeNTs of education will meet at Stanford 
University on June 6 to honor Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, when he retires as dean of the School 
of Education after over thirty years of service. 
Conferences on the progress of school adminis- 
tration during the twentieth century will be held. 
In the evening there will be a banquet, at which 
an oil portrait of Dr. Cubberley will be presented 
to the university. Among those who will be pres- 
ent at the celebration are Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
commissioner of education for the State of New 
York; Dr. John K. Norton, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. J. O. Creager, professor of the College of 
Education at New York University, and Dr. 
George W. Frasier, president of the State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. It is ex- 


pected that there will also be present several 
hundred former students of the School of Edu- 
cation and other friends of Dr. Cubberley. 


Dr. WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as lecturer for the 
Intersession, June 5-17, at the University of 
Cincinnati. Professor Bagley follows Dr. John 
Dewey, lecturer in 1932, and Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, lecturer in 1931. The lectures for the 
fortheoming intersession will trace the relation- 
ship of educational theories now dominating 
educational procedures to American civilization 
and culture. 


GiLBert WiLcox Map, professor of English 
and dean of Birmingham-Southern College, Ala- 
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bama, has been appointed president of Wash- 
ington College, at Chestertown, Maryland. He 
will sueceed on July 1 Dr. Paul Emerson Tits- 
worth, who becomes president of Alfred Univer- 
sity. Dr. Mead is a former supervisor of 
schools at Bergenfield, New Jersey, and former 
instructor in English at Columbia University 
and special lecturer in Hunter College. He was 
head of the department of English at West- 
minster College in 1925 and has, since then, 
been dean of Birmingham-Southern College and 
head of the English department there. 


Dr. Percy I. Buaper, principal of the 
Oneonta, New York, State Normal School for 
the last thirty-five years, will retire at the close 
of the current school year. 


Dr. A. R. Meap, who has been on leave of 
absence from Ohio Wesleyan University while 
directing the development of a new laboratory 
school at the University of Florida, will not 
return to Ohio, having been appointed director 
of laboratory schools and professor of secondary 
edueation in the University of Florida. 


Proressor Haroup J. SHERIDAN has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of education at 
Ohio Wesleyan University to succeed Dr. A. R. 
Mead. Professor Sheridan holds degrees from 
the University of Toronto and Victoria College 
and has done graduate work in edueation at 
Columbia University. He was for several years 
associate editor of the Sunday-school publica- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
will retain his position as head of the depart- 
ment of religious education, a position which he 
has held for the last ten years. 


Dr. Pavun Cuype, professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky and a student of condi- 
tions in the Far East, has been granted a leave 
of absence for one year by the University of 
Kentucky which he will spend in Japan, having 
received a fellowship from the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 


Epwin H. Wintermute, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Washington, has been ap- 
pointed director of courses in newspaper and 
short-story writing at the Drake School of 
Journalism. 


Dr. Puitie Barp, assistant professor of 
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physiology at Harvard Medical School, has been 
appointed professor of physiology in the School 
of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Ir is officially announced by the Spanish 
Minister of Public Instruction, Fernando de Los 
Rios, that Professor Albert Einstein has ac- 
cepted the offer of a research professorship of 
science at the University of Madrid. Professor 
Einstein will return to the United States on 
October 1 as professor of mathematical and 
theoretical physies at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 


THE rector of the University of Paris, acting 
on the recommendation of the London committee 
and the board of management in Paris, has ap- 
pointed Sir Theodore Morison to be director of 
the British Institute in Paris in succession to 
Mr. Stephen B. Ward, who is retiring. Sir 
Theodore Morison took up his work at the in- 
stitute on April 1. 


Tue Rev. Kennetu Escorr Kirk, fellow and 
lecturer of Trinity College, Oxford, and univer- 
sity reader in moral theology, has been ap- 
pointed to the Regius professorship of moral 
and pastoral theology and ecanonry of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford, vacant by the death of the 
Rey. Canon Robert Lawrence Ottley. 


Dr. Epwin J. Brown, professor of education 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
will teach this year during the summer session at 
Stanford University. 


J. L. Fortney, county superintendent of Ross 
County, Ohio, who has served for forty-five 
years in the public schools of the state, will 
retire on August 1. 


H. Currr Haminton, who was chairman of 
the committee on education in the West Vir- 
ginia State Legislature, was recently appointed 
assistant state supervisor of rural schools. 


W. G. ScarBerry, who recently resigned the 
superintendency at Wellston, Ohio, to accept a 
teaching position at the State School for the 
Blind, has been appointed superintendent of 
that institution. Mr. Searberry succeeds J. F. 
Lumb, who resigned recently after many years 
of service. 


The West Virginia School Journal gives the 
following names of members of the State De- 
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partment of Edueation made public by W. W. 
Trent, state superintendent of schools; F. Ray 
Power, superintendent of the East River dis- 
trict schools, Princeton, to be assistant state 
superintendent; Alva J. Gibson, superintendent 
of the schools of East Fairmont, state super- 
visor of high schools; H. K. Baer, Logan county 
superintendent of schools, state supervisor of 
rural schools; H. C. Hamilton, principal of the 
schools of Alma, Tyler County, assistant super- 
visor of rural schools; O. J. Rife, former super- 
intendent of Wayne county schools, chief clerk; 
Miss Genevieve Starcher, Ripley high school, 
supervisor of certification, and I. J. K. Wells, 
teacher in the Stratton high school, Beckley, su- 
pervisor of Negro rural schools. 

Dr. Joun Dickinson, professor of law at the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, has 
been nominated by President Roosevelt to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


Ropert FecuNER, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and a lec- 
turer on labor questions at Harvard University 
and Dartmouth College, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to be director of unemploy- 
ment under the unemployment reforestation act. 
Those present at the conference following which 
the appointment was made were Horace Al- 
bright, director of the National Park Service; 
John D. Coffman, fire-control expert of the Na- 
tional Park Service; William G. Howard, di- 
rector of lands and forests of the New York 
Conservation Department; R. Y. Stuart, chief 
United States forester; C. H. Granger, as- 
sistant chief forester; Colonel Duncan K. Major, 
Jr., of the general staff of the War Department, 
and W. Frank Parsons, of Chicago. This com- 
mittee will direct the preliminary work and will 
have offices in the Interior Department. 


THE annual award of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association for “outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of commercial education” will 
be presented to Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
principal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, at the convention which opens 
on May 6 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. The 
award will be in the form of a medal and scroll. 


THE Gold Medal of the British Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy, the highest distinction in 
its power to confer, has been awarded to Sir 
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John Cadman in recognition of his work in the 
advancement of technical education and the de- 
velopment of the mineral industries, and of 
his distinguished publie services. 


Orricers of the New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association were elected 
at the recent New Haven meeting as follows: 
Honorary President, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell; 
Directors, Dr. H. E. Garrett, Columbia, and Dr. 
Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, of the California 
Institute of Technology, has accepted the invi- 
tation of Oberlin College to deliver the Centen- 
nial Commencement address on June 20. Dr. 
Millikan was recently reelected alumni trustee 
for a term of six years; he has served on the 
Board of Trustees since 1918. 

Dr. JOHN CAMPBELL MErRRIAM, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, was 
the chief speaker at the Jefferson Day exercises 
at the University of Virginia on April 13. 

Dr. Henry Norris Rvusseuu, research pro- 
fessor of astronomy and director of the obser- 
vatory at Princeton University, president this 
year of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, will deliver the Halley 
Lecture at the University of Oxford on June 1. 
His subject will be “The Composition of the 
Stars.” 


THE annual dinner of the Princeton Alumni 
Association of New England was held at the 
University Club on April 7. The principal 
speaker was Acting President Edward D. Duf- 
field. President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University, and President Karl T. Comp- 
ton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, were guest speakers. Leon M. Conwell, 
former mayor of Somerville, N. J., and a class- 
mate of Mr. Duffield, was the toastmaster. 


On the occasion of its fifty-third anniversary 
celebration on April 9 tribute was paid to 
Booker T. Washington, the founder of the Tus- 
kegee Institute, in an address by Dr. Arthur 
Howe, president of Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute. Two new buildings were 
dedicated. These are the new science hall and 
the new library, each costing $250,000. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, professor of English 
literature at Princeton University from 1900 to 
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1923 and from 1913 to 1917 minister to the 
Netherlands, died on April 10, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Van Dyke was an interna- 
tionally known preacher, poet and essayist. 


FREDERICK E. BEACH, assistant professor of 
physies at Yale University from 1895 to 1931, 
died in his seventieth year on April 6. 


J. E. Couurs, head of the extension depart- 
ment of Miami University, died on March 23 as 
the result of an automobile accident. Mr. Col- 
lins was head of the Lima school system for a 
number of years before going to Miami six years 


ago. 


Epwarp J. ToBin, superintendent of schools 
of Cook County, Illinois, for the past twenty- 
three years, died at his home in Chicago on 
March 3. He was sixty-one years old. 


J. W. Davis, formerly district superintendent 
of schools in New York City and after his retire- 
ment for several years professor of English at 
Fordham University, died on April 3 at the age 
of seventy-three years. Mr. Davis was for more 
than fifty years associated with the New York 
public school system. 

THE opening meeting of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Celebration of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School was held on the evening of April 
10 in the Memorial Church in the Harvard 
Yard. Some fourteen hundred people crowded 
into the church for the exercises, which opened 
with an academic procession of the faculty of 
the university followed by the student body of 
the school. Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, retiring 
president of the university, presided, and the 
invocation was given by Bishop William Law- 
rence. The opening address was delivered by 
Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, whose subject was “Unity as An 
Educational Ideal.” He was followed by Wal- 
lace B. Donham, dean of the Harvard Business 
School, who discussed “The Failure of Business 
Leadership and the Responsibility of the Uni- 
versities.” The meeting closed with benediction 
pronounced by Professor Edward F. Moore, of 
the Harvard Divinity School. 


CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE is proceeding with the 
construction of a new dormitory, Windham 
House, as it will be known in honor of the many 
friends of the college in Windham County, who 
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worked for many years to raise funds to build 
the dormitory, which will house sixty-three stu- 
dents. Its rooms will be mostly single, although 
a few suites are included in the plans. There 
are several rooms designed to further an attrac- 
tive community life within the dormitory. 
These are a reception room, lounge, game room 
and dining room, all of which are on the ground 
floor. Ground was broken for the new building 
on April 4. The work of construction was 
started immediately and it is expected that the 
dormitory will be ready for occupancy with the 
opening of the college in the fall. 


THE trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have approved a plan for the establish- 
ment on July 1 of a new college of liberal arts 
for women. The new college will have a four 
year curriculum in arts and science leading to 
the degree of bachelor of arts identical with that 
offered to men in the college of the university. 
A separate building, it is said, will be provided 
for the new college at a distance from the pres- 
ent campus in West Philadelphia when funds 
become available. In the meantime most of the 
classes will be conducted in Bennett Hall, and 
the new college will not require additions to the 
university faculty. 


It is reported from Raleigh, North Carolina, 
that supporters of the University of North 
Carolina sitting as members of the House of 
Representatives have succeeded in having the 
biennial appropriation of the university raised 
$200,000 above the figures contained in the 
original “economy” appropriations bill. In- 
ereased amounts also were secured for other 
state institutions, including the normal schools 
for Negroes and the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College for members of that race, located 
at Greensboro. Other brackets were raised, and 
the bill was sent to the Senate for concurrence. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports on 
April 5 that, protesting against their teachers’ 
unpaid salaries, thousands of Chicago high- 
school students walked out on strike from their 
classrooms. At Englewood High School, the 
clanging of a fire alarm signalized a general 
exodus from the building. Forty-five hundred 
students left their rooms and paraded through 
the rain, waving banners protesting the teach- 
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ers’ financial plight. In defiance of school au- 
thorities’ pleas and warning against the futility 
of such moves, 4,500 pupils of Calumet High 
School and 6,000 from Crane Junior College 
and High School left their desks. Police squads 
summoned by school officials were unable to turn 
them back. The United Press on the following 
day reported that school authorities had made 
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hasty efforts to find a way to pay part of the 
$28,000,000 back pay owed to teachers, but 
pupils whose sudden strike seemed likely to re- 
sult in victory prepared to stay away from their 
desks until they were assured that payment 
would be made. School authorities had been un- 
able to find the leaders in the strike. It was 
said the pupils planned further demonstrations. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT ARE OUR LEADERS DOING? 


THE state of turmoil which exists in our pres- 
ent social, economic and political life has its 
counterpart in education. There is in each that 
mad welter of cross currents which in some 
places along the coast characterizes the turn- 
ing of the tide. To one tossed in a small bark 
in the confusion of the waters it is difficult to 
know just what is going to happen, unless he 
has been there before or has learned from the 
experiences of others in the past what is likely 
to happen. 

The student of education who takes the time 
to sean the various American educational jour- 
nals and proceedings, which are available over 
a period of almost a hundred years, makes cer- 
tain interesting discoveries. Not the least of 
these is the fact that the surface of the educa- 
tional waters has never been still; that it has, 
instead, been swept by a succession of great 
waves, each in its turn disturbing the poise and 
balance of the craft, and each modifying the 
course and giving some new impetus to that 
craft. The figure is a bit shaky; the fact be- 
hind it not to be questioned. It is an interesting 
pastime to dip into the writings characteristic 
of any of these periods. With what heat they 
are written! How bitterly the old guard re- 
sists! How foolishly the discoverers of the 
“new” allow themselves to be driven to extreme 
positions which in the end they can not defend! 
When, a generation or two later, we survey and 
evaluate what they said, we are likely to forget 
the beams in our own eyes as we exclaim, “Little 
light. Much heat.” 


Another discovery that grows out of such a 
type of reading—it should be required of every 
Ph.D. in edueation—is the fact that each of these 
great waves leaves some final increment in terms 


of educational procedure, although never as 
much as its most ardent proponents hoped. 
Why then these battles? The answer is to be 
found in human nature itself. Just as there is 
present, in greater or less degree, in all of us 
the inclination to weleome and to play with the 
new and different, so, also, is there the opposing 
tendency to hold on to the old, the tried and 
true, the familiar. For reasons which do not 
concern us here, the latter of these two tend- 
encies is the stronger in the great majority of 
people, with the result that the advocates of 
the new are driven to excesses in their effort to 
secure a hearing. Their violence and seeming 
assurance win a following among the more 
timorous and the things which they advocate 
secure a trial. 

At this stage experience begins to operate 
and after a time common sense begins to reject 
the extreme positions which have been advanced. 
So much as is good is retained, the rest dis- 
carded as excess baggage. It is a curious com- 
mentary on human nature in general and edu- 
eationists in particular that nearly a century of 
this sort of thing (the period dating from the 
development of free public education in the 
United States) has not opened our eyes to this 
characteristic feature of education progress. 

Coming to the present we find the situation 
somewhat aggravated by the fact that the waves 
have been coming more rapidly, thus causing 
them to overlap somewhat, and from different 
directions. Under such cireumstances it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to evaluate each new 
theory in the light of what has gone before, 
and in terms of its potential contribution to the 
future. 

At the present time two waves are causing 
particular confusion because they seem to be 
rushing upon each other from opposite diree- 
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tions. The one, representing the social point of 
view, is concerned primarily in making the child 
safe for adult society. Its extreme advocates 
(and it is well to point out that there have been 
few radically new movements in education dur- 
ing the past hundred years) are represented by 
the old-time formalists who believe that we 
should teach subjects and not children, who be- 
lieve that the race heritage is more important 
than any individual. The other, representing 
what may be called the individualistic point of 
view, is preoccupied with the idea of giving to 
each child the utmost opportunity for personal 
development. Its interpretation of psychology 
is such that it believes that children ean find 
in themselves sufficient motive power to insure 
the well-rounded development sought, with only 
a minimum insistence upon the heritage of the 
past. It would have the child a self-starting 
doer, imposing as few hindrances to activity as 
possible. It seeks salvation for the race through 
the untrammeled, unspoiled impulses of child- 
hood. These summaries do justice to neither 
movement because they have been so stated, 
with deliberation, as to point out the absurdity 
of the extreme position of each. 

To one who is caught up in neither school of 
thought it is obvious that there is a common 
ground which may be occupied by each with 
profit, and that there may be, under certain 
conditions, occasions when each should be used 
with particular groups of children. Not even 
the extreme formalist would be willing to go 
back to the unthinking, question-and-answer 
recitation procedures which were characteristic 
at the turn of the century, and even the “child- 
centered-school” of thought would be shocked at 
the suggestion that there need be no teacher to 
guide and direct the activities of children into 
wholesome avenues. 

Nearly all will agree that extreme formalism 
in education deserves to die the death, yet all 
should agree that the experiences of the race, 
properly studied, would result in an ability to 
face the peculiar problems of the present day 
with a greater degree of understanding and, 
therefore, less blundering. Nearly all will admit 
that there needs to be such a change in educa- 
tional procedure as will insure greater mental 
activity and alertness, and a keener interest in 
the problems which go to make up contemporary 
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life, yet few, in moments of reflection, would 
urge that this process be carried to such limits 
that we produce a nation of rank individualists, 
each seeking only to express himself. There is 
here, as everywhere, a golden mean. 

It is high time that we seek this common 
ground and cease brandishing our swords in 
bloodless warfare, the while we confuse the 
issues with our flights of “pedigese.” Thousands 
of teachers and millions of children are suffer- 
ing because we are having too much fun fighting 
each other to take time to come to agreement 
on the principles which all hold in common, and 
the practises which grow out of them. This is 
a time for concerted leadership. 

In ScHoo, anp Society, for January 14, 
1933, Dr. Bagley chortles with unholy glee be- 
cause the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party has swept “ ‘psychological’ organization 
into the discard” and enthroned “hard-boiled 
‘logical’ organization.” How much better to 
have wept with the angels at this further demon- 
stration that man finds it very difficult to learn 
by experience, that he sweeps from one extreme 
to the other in his search for a way out. One 
wonders to what extent this proneness to excess 
is the product of the refusal of outstanding edu- 
eators to attempt to get together, to exert con- 
certed leadership. 

Let our leaders get together and do what they 
ean to hasten the turning of the tide. 


BENJAMIN R. SHOWALTER 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


IS THE ADVISER OF MEN A COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATIVE LUXURY? 

REDUCTIONS in endowment incomes and ap- 
propriations have forced economy on our col- 
leges. Salary cuts, staff elimination and cur- 
riculum paring have been resorted to with 
reluctance. Some educators have viewed per- 
sonnel work as an adjunct incident to prosperity 
and see its suspension or elimination as a minor 
concern. Is this position justified? 

Every worth-while, going college plant repre- 
sents in eapital investment and maintenance 
costs a sizable business. It is a trust from 
society and taxpayers that deserves efficient 
management. Obviously a faculty of subject- 
matter specialists, some administrative officers 
and a service force are essential. Where does 
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the adviser of men fit in this pattern? Does 
he contribute anything significant in the 
efficiency of operation of the entire machine 
that is lost when his vestments are distributed 
amongst his colleagues? 

The duties of the adviser of men have not 
been standardized. .They vary with institutions. 
Usually, when the office is first created, the in- 
cumbent finds himself buried with contributions 
from the president’s office, from the registrar, 
When he gets 
oriented and his job has erystallized, he finds 
he is the liaison officer between faculty and 
students, the diplomat for both. He is the un- 
official but well-informed educational counselor 
for the student. He gives indirect guidance for 
student participation in college government. He 
holds the key that tones moral standards, eti- 
quette and those intangibles that make college 
spirit in class, dormitory and campus. His 
contaet bridges the college with parents and 
His associations make possible alloca- 


and from faculty committees. 


alumni. 
tions of financial aids, scholarships and loans 
where most needed. He is the confidant of 
students, whether the perplexity is scholastic 
or personal. His qualification to office is based 
primarily on attributes of understanding human 
nature and collegiate ideals. He must be en 
rapport to get success. 

In the office of adviser of men, the student 
should not feel the inhibition and restraint that 
comes with awe of office. What student voices 
unrestrained his perplexities in the president’s 
office? Will he not feel it indisereet to voice to 
department heads aversion to a course lest to- 
morrow his listener may sit in judgment of his 
paper? 

Committee counsel is impersonal, whether 
dealing with an individual or a group. It 
smacks of authority and dictation. It helps 
make so-called student government appear 
empty and hypocritical. It drives the student to 
revert to his fellows for even scholastic advice. 

The perplexed and anxious parent, unac- 
quainted with the atmosphere of college, appre- 
ciates the privacy of the adviser’s office and 
contact with a representative who has “the com- 
mon touch.” The alumnus who realizes the 


opportunities that he missed wants personal 
contacts to better guide his son. 
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Marginal duties, performed by others, but 
responsible to him, involve enough in money as 
well as cultural return to justify the salary of 
the dean of men. Dormitory proctors and spon- 
sors of social affairs must synchronize his 
standards. The orientation courses that he 
offers gives the college key to the student novice 
and gives focus to the graduate of the world 
and its work beyond the campus gate. 

The adviser of men has vindicated his cost 
and most of all when all values are at stake. 

JouN L. HuGHEs 

BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MATHEMATICAL CONFUSIONS 

In the preface of his book entitled “The In- 
terpretation of the Atom,” 1932, F. Soddy 
makes the following striking remark: “I have 
tried, in other fields, to show the incredible con- 
fusions, of which the whole world is now one 
seething example, that have followed from the 
invention by the Hindu mathematicians of 
negative quantities, and their justification from 
their analogy to debt.” While the mathema- 
ticians now prize the negative numbers very 
highly and unanimously believe that when they 
are properly used they do not give rise to con- 
fusions most of them would probably agree that 
the quotation noted above portrays correctly 
certain misuses thereof. The possibility of con- 
fusions resulting from misuses of mathematics 
was forcibly acknowledged by the late H. Poin- 
caré when he stated in an address delivered 
at the Rome international mathematical con- 
gress, 1908, that “Mathematics is the art of giv- 
ing the same name to different things.” 

The terms of mathematics, like the other 
words of our language, have acquired wider 
meanings with the inerease of knowledge, and 
in both cases this has sometimes given rise to 
confusions. The fact that negative numbers 
are now commonly regarded as actual numbers 
should not be assumed to imply that their prop- 
erties are always the same as the corresponding 
properties of the positive numbers. In accept- 
ing negative numbers as a part of our number 
system the mathematical world had to abandon 
some concepts which it cherished both on ac- 
count of their utility and also on account of 
their long history in the development of mathe- 
matics throughout the past ages. One of these 
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whose forced abandonment has received too little 
attention in the histories of our subject may 
be stated as follows: The ratio of a larger num- 
ber to a smaller number is always greater than 
that of a smaller number to a larger. The fact 
that this concept had to be abandoned results 
directly from the equation */,=~*/_,. 

Another concept which had to be abandoned 
and which seems to be in line with what the 
author of the quotation noted above had in 
mind is that zero is a limit beyond which one 
can not proceed. The recent financial history 
seems to show very plainly and painfully that 
modern monetary situations exhibit clearly that 
zero is not always a limit. It should however 
be emphasized that the use of negative numbers 
in mathematics is not justified by their analogy 
to debt even if this analogy is striking. The 
explanation of the properties of negative num- 
bers in multiplication is based on the conception 
that the negative numbers are dual numbers 
with an argument and a modulus. This con- 
ception is not due to the Hindu mathematicians 
but was developed by European mathematicians 
at about the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, who were aware of the confusions re- 
sulting from the earlier views. 

It is sometimes said, without much historical 
evidence therefor, that negative numbers were 
introduced to make subtraction always possible 
and that after they were introduced subtraction 
as a separate operation became unnecessary 
since the subtraction of a positive number is 
equivalent to the addition of the negative 
thereof. The introduction of the negative num- 
bers and zero was necessary in order that our 
number system could be regarded as a group 
with respect to addition but no historical evi- 
dence exhibits an influence of the group concept 
in this introduction. While the extensions of 
the number concept so as to include negative 
numbers and complex numbers in our ordinary 
number system make it necessary to use num- 
bers more cautiously they present such abundant 
advantages and are so firmly embedded in the 
mathematical literature that there seems to be 
no reason to believe now that they will ever be 
abandoned. 

G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


THE next annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges will be held in St. Louis, 
January 19 and 20, 1934. The executive com- 
mittee will meet in New York on April 22, 1933. 

The Comprehensive Examination Study con- 
ducted by the association under subsidy from 
the General Education Board has been com- 
pleted and two complimentary copies of the re- 
port by Dr. Edward S. Jones, entitled ““Com- 
prehensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges,” have been offered to members of the 
association. 

Dr. Jones is now working upon a booklet of 
tested data for the guidance of college adminis- 
trators who are interested in the best possible 
application of the comprehensive examination 
in the field of the social sciences. It is expected 
that this will supplement the book, “Compre- 
hensive Examinations in America,” and that it 
will be ready for distribution in the fall. 





During February, a conference on financial 
and fiduciary matters was held at Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida, in which Dr. A. W. Anthony co- 
operated. Representatives of the Florida Bar 
and of many leading financial institutions both 
of Florida and of Northern states temporarily 
resident in the south attended. This conference 
was felt to be unusually constructive. 

Rising above the general depression and the 
effect of bank holidays, men of vision and high 
purpose met in Brooklyn on March 21 and 22 
for the sixth biennial conference in the Wise 
Public Giving Series for consideration of 
“More and Better Wills.” Dr. Anthony, repre- 
senting the Association’s Commission on Per- 
manent and Trust Funds, arranged the program 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that one 
hundred men and women found the conference 
stimulating and well worth while. “The Pro- 
ceedings,” at small cost, will be available 
through the association office. 

Since the annual meeting in January, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association, Dr. Robert 
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L. Kelly, has visited colleges in Virginia, New 
York and Ohio. Associate Secretary Palmer 
has visited colleges in Virginia and Maryland. 
In addition to formal and informal addresses, 
conferences with the faculty were held on prac- 
tically every campus. 

Mr. Randall Thompson, director of the asso- 
ciation’s musie study, financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, has been visiting colleges in the 
East, South, Middle West and Far West during 
the past three months. He plans to return to 
New York the middle of April and will begin 
the writing of his report on the place of music 
in the life of the liberal arts college. Mr. 
Thompson’s findings are awaited with eagerness 
by those who feel the time has come for the col- 
lege to broaden its program to include instrue- 
tion in the fine arts for all students. 

The survey of the colleges of the Church of 
the Brethren (Dunkard), undertaken at the re- 
quest of its Board of Education in 1932, under 
the direction of Dr. Kelly, has been completed. 
Constructive data based upon this survey of 
general interest to the colleges affiliated with 
other boards represented in the Council of 
Chureh Boards of Education, are published in 
current numbers of Christian Education. In 
extraordinary degree the colleges of the Breth- 
ren are church-conscious and the churches like- 
wise The contribution to 
college administration in this respect is note- 


college-conscious. 


worthy. 

The Brethren survey discloses that Manches- 
ter College, Indiana, has a remarkably success- 
ful plan for division of administrative responsi- 
bility. The Board of Directors confines itself to 
the definition of the larger policies and objec- 
tives of the college. A Regional Education 
Board is appointed by the directors, to which 
are entrusted the problems of financial solicita- 
tion and due to their faithful efforts very 
largely, Manchester has never had a deficit. The 
board has also established a holding company, 
which controls all annuity funds and all prop- 
erty not used directly for educational purposes. 
No demands ean be made on educational opera- 
tions for annuity payments, which are provided 
for from profits on dormitory investments. The 
Executive Board is composed of the president, 
the secretary, the treasurer, the dean of the col- 
lege, the dean of education, and the secretary 
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of the Board of Trustees. It is purely and sim- 
ply an administrative board composed of edu- 
cational experts, with which the student govern- 
ment organization also cooperates. 

The Commission on the Cost of College Edu- 
cation is undertaking a careful study of actual 
educational costs in a few liberal arts colleges. 
It is hoped that the commission may demonstrate 
a method for determining the cost per student 
as outlined by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports. The tuition fee and housing 
costs will be under eareful serutiny. Beyond 
that, observations may be made on the cost of 
general administration, instruction, library, 
plant operation and maintenance and capital 
outlay. Auditor T. L. Hungate, of Columbia 
University, is directing the investigation. 

The association office recently made an inves- 
tigation as to the use of the title or degree Asso- 
ciate in Arts or Associate of Arts. At least one 
standard institution has conferred this degree on 
persons who completed extension courses earry- 
ing the same number of eredits as were required 
for the Bachelor of Arts in residence; another 
has conferred it in recognition of four years 
regular academic work; but it has been more 
generally used to recognize the completion of 
two years’ work in a liberal college. It was 
found also that probably 40 per cent. of the 
junior colleges of the country make use of the 
Associate of Arts degree. 

Messrs. J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. 
Palmer have prepared a book of suggestions on 
economy building for colleges, with abundant 
illustrations, entitled “Architectural Planning 
of the American College.” This volume, the 
production of which has been made possible by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, is ex- 
pected to come off the press soon. Copies may 
be ordered through the association office or di- 
rect from McGraw-Hill Company, at $2.00 per 
copy. A complimentary copy will be sent by 
the association to every member college. 

In the November issue of the Bulletin a care- 
ful study of catalogue offerings in the field of 
fine arts will be presented, data for which have 
been collected by the association office and ana- 
lyzed by the associate secretary and Miss Grace 
Holton, assistant professor of art, New Jersey 
College for Women. 

The association office is collaborating with the 
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National Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association, the Harmon Foundation, and 
the Institute of International Education in a 
study of self-help in American colleges. The 
demand for means of self-support while pur- 
suing higher education is greater than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country. The time is 
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opportune for a valuable contribution in this 
field. 

The executive secretary is scheduled for a 
week’s field work in West Virginia early in May 
and commencement addresses in different states 
the end of the month and in June. 


R. L. K. 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ACADEMIC 
ADVISERS 

THE professor is having his day with the 
Government now. Educators who used to be 
accused of sitting in their classrooms hundreds 
of miles away from the capital and telling how 
the Government ought to be run are being given 
opportunity by President Roosevelt to put their 
theories into practise. 

One after another a half a dozen college pro- 
fessors and instructors have come to the fore- 
ground as drafters of the emergency legisla- 
tion the President has been presenting to 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt has relied heavily on 
this group in the weeks he has been in office. 

Latest among the professors group to emerge 
into prominence is Dr. William I. Myers, of 
Cornell University, who has been granted a leave 
of absence to become assistant to the chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board. Dr. Myers is pri- 
marily engaged at present on the proposal to 
bring the federal land banks, the intermediate 
credit banks, the joint stock land banks and the 
cooperative loans of the Federal Farm Board 
into one bureau to be known as the Farm 
Credit Administration. Since 1920 Dr. Myers 
has held a chair of farm finance at Cornell. 

The President’s practise of consulting pro- 
fessors can be traced back through the political 
campaign and pre-inauguration days. One of 
his prominent advisers then was Dr. Raymond 
Moley, professor of public law at Columbia 
University, who has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. Around Dr. Moley has 
sprung up a whole group of professor-advisers. 
These include Dr. Rexford Tugwell, professor 
of economics at Columbia University, who has 
become Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Dr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., a Columbia Univer- 
sity financial authority who is doing some long- 
distance advising on the railroad legislation 


from New York; Dr. H. Parker Willis, pro- 
fessor of banking at Columbia University, 
who helped draft the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 and has lately been aiding with new 
banking laws, and Dr. Herman Oliphant, pro- 
fessor of law at the Johns Hopkins University, 
who has just been appointed general counsel 
for the Federal Farm Board. 

The man who wrote the agriculture bill was 
Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, economic adviser to the 
Seeretary of Agriculture. While not a college 
professor, Dr. Ezekial is the same type of man. 
He has been with the Department of Agricul- 
ture for some time but was not well-known until 
Mr. Roosevelt called him into service on the 
legislation. He formerly served as adviser to 
the Federal Farm Board and was on leave from 
the government service one year to make a spe- 
cial study of Russia. 

Another recent addition to the professorial 
staff of the Government is Mr. H. E. Babcock, 
assistant to the chairman of the Farm Board in 
charge of marketing. Mr. Babcock was pro- 
fessor of marketing at Cornell University for 
two years, 1920-1922. He left the teaching 
staff to enter into more active work of coopera- 
tive purchasing. He is a trustee of Cornell 
University, elected by the New York State 
Grange.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

GERMANY under Hitler strongly resembles, in 
one respect at least, the Germany which it has 
displaced, and that is in the ability to get itself 
sadly “misunderstood” by the outside world. 
To the extent that this is not a congenital 
trait, it might be said that there is more reason 
for misunderstanding Hitler to-day than some 
earlier phases of the German record. The 
things that the new Chancellor stands for are 
not easy to reconcile with each other. It is a 
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conclusion one can not help deducing from the 
article on German universities in to-day’s maga- 
zine section by President Baker of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, who is just back 
from a prolonged visit. 

Dr. Baker says that in the year before the 
war Germany had 116 university students for 
every 100,000 of the population. In 1930 it 
was 203 students per 100,000. This means that 
the university attendance had almost doubled. 
A competent authority told Dr. Baker that 70 
to 80 per cent. of the university men were “anti- 
capitalist.” That would be logical enough. The 
great increase in university students would pre- 
sumably have come from the working classes 
and smaller middle class represented by the 
political parties who were in control of Ger- 
many until the other day. The college son of a 
Socialist father should be anti-capitalistic. 
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But how explain the further fact, noted by 
Dr. Baker, that the great majority of German 
university students are ardently pro-Hitler, who 
is savagely anti-Marxist? If the new university 
population in Germany is from the lower eco- 
nomic classes, why should they line up with 
Hitler, who has declared war against their class 
and against the system that gave them their 
edueational opportunity? On the other hand, 
if the post-war flood of students in the uni- 
versities has come in the main from the social 
classes that formerly supplied the universities, 
why are the upper middle and upper classes 
so bitter against the late régime for depriving 
them of opportunity? 

The outside world is not altogether to be 
blamed for failing to fathom the complexities 
of a very mixed German situation.—The New 
York Times. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION BOARD 

ACCORDING to a summary of the report of the 
General Education Board given in The New 
York Times, $10,816,146 was appropriated by 
the board for the support of education in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. 

Though the appropriations showed an in- 
erease of $1,653,423 over the previous fiscal 
year, the report listed actual disbursements 
from interest and principal at $8,626,681, much 
less than the $16,142,492 disbursements listed 
in the report of the previous fiscal year. 

Income received during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, amounted to $3,650,683, about 
six sevenths of the income received in the pre- 
vious year. Undisbursed income on hand at the 
end of the year was $12,562,908. 

There was little change in the board’s invest- 
ment holdings. Stock holdings remained un- 
changed, listed as of June 30, 1932, at a book 
value of $43,318,227. Bond holdings of a face 
value of $34,975,800 were listed as of June 30, 
1932, at a book value of $31,415,043, bringing 
the grand total of investments to a book value 
of $74,733,270. Stock holdings were listed uni- 
formly at the same ledger values as the previous 
year and bond holdings which were retained 





were also listed at the same ledger values as the 
previous year. 

The book value of bond holdings fell from 
$34,154,605 in the previous report, as of June 
30, 1931, to $31,415,043 in the present report. 
This resulted from the disposition of several 
issues, some of which fell due during the year. 

Changes in the board’s membership and offi- 
cers were recorded in the report. John D. 
Rockefeller, 3d, was elected to membership. 
Raymond B. Fosdick was elected chairman to 
sueceed the late Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Warren 
Weaver was made director for natural sciences 
and Lefferts M. Dashiell, treasurer. 

Liberalization of conditions of gifts for en- 
dowment were announced, the board providing 
that the income of each future gift shall be used 
for ten years for the specifie purpose named, 
that thereafter the income may be used for other 
related purposes and that after fifty years the 
principal may be expended. But the board de- 
cided that gifts for endowment could not prop- 
erly be invested in plant or buildings of the in- 
stitution. 

Because of losses in income of educational in- 
stitutions, resulting from the depression, the re- 
port said, the board has “attempted to give some 
relief in the present situation.” It “made grants 
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to several educational projects whose continu- 
ance was jeopardized by lack of funds, and in 
particular it has made grants to a number of 
Negro institutions to provide for salaries and 
to enable them to balance their budgets for 1931- 
32.” 

Of the $10,816,146 appropriated during the 
fiscal year, $8,452,385 was for whites and $1,- 
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782,596 for Negroes, in addition to smaller 
amounts for miscellaneous surveys and projects. 
This brought the total appropriations since the 
board’s foundation in 1902 to $232,062,744. 
This fiseal year’s appropriations were $3,908,- 
846 from income and $6,907,300 from principal. 
Of the total appropriations $130,053,815 were 
from principal and $102,008,929 from income. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES TOWARD INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE ATHLETICS 


I 


PRESIDENT CoFFMAN, of the University of 
Minnesota, in January of 1930 appointed a com- 
mittee composed of men outside of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to secure all the available 
facts concerning physical education and athletics 
at the University of Minnesota, and after a 
study and analysis of these facts to propose a 
ten-year program of athletics articulated with 
the whole educational program of the univer- 
sity.1 The committee, composed of President H. 
M. Gage, Major John L. Griffith, Professor C. 
W. Savage and Mr. Grantland Rice, after the 
usual efforts of some of the members to resign 
had been thwarted, finally set to work without 
the assistance of Mr. Rice, who unfortunately 
was unable to attend any of the committee 
meetings. Apparently the initial collection of 
available material showed a paucity of any- 
thing either substantial, or, after the publicity 
given to the Carnegie report, sensational. The 
committee hoped that an analysis of the atti- 
tudes toward athletics might prove valuable or 
at least interesting. They therefore undertook 
what is probably the most elaborate program 
of scientific measurement of attitude ever at- 
tempted. 

Perhaps the method of measuring the atti- 
tudes of large groups which is theoretically the 
most defensible and practically the most valu- 
able is that developed by Thurstone.? An atti- 
tude scale on general interest in intercollegiate 

1 Several of the Twin Cities reporters suggested 
other reasons than those given by President Coff- 
man for the appointment of the committee. 

2L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘ Attitudes Can be Mea- 
sured,’?’ American Journal of Sociology, 33: 529- 
554 (January, 1928); and ‘‘Theory of Attitude 


Measurement,’’ Psychological Review, 36: 222-241 
(May, 1929). 


athletics was developed according to the Thurs- 
tone techniques and applied during the school 
year 1930-31 to the following groups of people 
in the frequency indicated.’ 
































Group Number 

1. The faculty of the University of 
Minnesota erceveeeceee, ROU 

2. The students of the University of 
Minnesota ~~ 4,000" 

3. College and university presidents in 
the United States... 800 

4, The University of Minnesota athletes 
Cd Sir Cey) Ogleanereser neers eee pes Pe vEe 1,000 

5. General alumni of the University of 
Minnesota scsi: -OhOOUe 

6. High-school executives of the state of 
Minnesota ieee . 500 

7. Newspaper editors of the state of 
151051: 0): a wis SOO 

8. The general public of the state of 
Minnesota 4,000* 

9. Parents of the University of Minne- 
sota students wu  800* 





*Samples of the size listed were taken of the 
starred groups. The group numbered 8, general 
public, consisted of representative progressive citi- 
zens; the names were taken from the membership 
lists of the various civic organizations and luncheon 
clubs. 


3 The material sent to these groups of people 
consisted of two attitude scales, a short question- 
naire and a request for additional comment. A 
review of the questionnaire data is available in the 
19382 Proceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions (University of 
Chicago Press), and a comparison of the Minne- 
sota faculty attitude with that of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago will appear in the March 
or April issue of the Journal of Higher Education. 
The professionalism issue will be dealt with in a 
later paper. This paper will consider only the re- 
sults obtained from one of the attitude scales. 
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Fig. 1. 
giate athletics. 


Results of the attitude scale on general interest in intercolle- 
The length of the horizontal bar represents the range of 


the middle two thirds (68.26%) of the group. The vertical line indicates 


the average (arithmetic mean) of the group. 


The distance to the right 


or left of the neutral point indicates strength of the attitude. 


The percentage of the persons who responded 
to the request for an expression of their atti- 
tude toward college athletics varied with the 
groups. As the material was presented to the 
students in the classrooms and as time was al- 
lowed for them to register their attitudes, a re- 
turn of 100 per cent. was secured. The faculty 
responded to the extent of 85 per cent. Sixty- 
five to 70 per cent. of the groups of college and 
university presidents, high-school executives and 
athletes responded. Of the general public and 
the general alumni, slightly over 50 per cent. re- 
plied. The parents and the editors cooperated 
only to the extent of 30 per cent. Evidence in- 
dicated that the editors and the parents of the 
students may have been suspicious of the mo- 





tives of this study and therefore refused to re- 
spond. The size of the returns is considered an 
adequate basis for meaningful interpretation. 
Although the alumni responded to the extent of 
only 51 per cent., this is considered adequate 
when allowance is made for the facts that these 
alumni are located all over the world, and that 
to many of them the athletic problems of the 
University of Minnesota constitute an issue of 
very remote interest. 
II 

It is safe to say, according to the results ob- 
tained, that the people want intercollegiate 
athletics. If the general attitude of all the peo- 
ple here considered is averaged, it may most ac- 
curately be expressed by such a statement as 
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“Even though there are some bad things con- 
nected with intercollegiate athletics, I am in 
favor of them.” The different groups, however, 
are not equally favorable in their attitude 
toward college athletics. The attitude of the col- 
lege and university presidents is, on the average, 
expressed by such a statement as, “Intercollegi- 
ate athletics are all right, but they have been 
overdone.” At the other extreme are found the 
athletes themselves, who are more favorable in 
their attitude than any other group. To use 
again a simple statement to represent their 
average attitude, one might say, “Except for a 
few minor changes, I am in favor of the present 
system of intercollegiate athletics.” 

If the groups are arranged in order from 
those who, on the average, are the most favor- 
able, to those who are least favorable, the fol- 
lowing order prevails: 

1, M-men, athletes (most favorable) 

2. Parents of present athletes 

3. Undergraduates 

4, Editors 

5. General public 

6. Alumni 

7. Parents of non-athletes 

8. High-school executives 

9. Graduate students 

0. Faculty 

1. College and university presidents (least 
favorable) 

As all the people within each of these groups 
are not of the same attitude, it is somewhat de- 
ceptive to give merely the average. It is pos- 
sible for two groups to have the same average, 
although the one group is almost of one frame 
of mind, while the other group contains individ- 
uals of widely different opinions. The aver- 
aging process smooths these differences. <A 
truer picture may be formed if some idea of the 
general agreement of the groups is given. The 
athletes are the most homogeneous in attitude, 
as might have been predicted. The parents of 
the athletes, next in order, are also virtually of 
one mind on the question. Then in order of in- 
creasing variation come undergraduates, alumni, 
general public, high-school executives, graduate 
students, editors, parents of non-athletes, presi- 
dents, and finally, the least agreement on this 
issue is found in the faculty. 

Attitude toward athletics may vary from 
highly favorable, through a neutral point, to 
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highly unfavorable. A few members of each 
group fell at either extreme: in one instance 
they thought that of all college work intercolle- 
giate athletics are the most valuable; in the 
other, that intercollegiate athletics are a dis- 
grace to the modern college. These few people 
of each group, however, are atypical and must 
be discounted in any attempt to consider the 
general trend of the group. One common way 
of accomplishing this is to consider the attitude 
of the middle two thirds of the group. (The 
mean plus and minus one standard deviation.) 

When this is done, it is found that the people 
who are at the lower or unfavorable end of the 
scale are, in the cases of the M-men, parents of 
athletes, undergraduates, editors of newspapers, 
general public and alumni, still in favor of in- 
tercollegiate athleties. They have, it is true, cer- 
tain reservations, but on the whole they are 
favorable. These people, it is understood, are 
at the lower end of the middle two thirds of each 
of the groups. ( Minus one standard deviation.) 
In other words, these groups are uniform in 
that not only on the average are they very 
favorable to intercollegiate athletics, but all the 
middle two thirds of the groups here mentioned 
are favorable. 

In the case of the parents of non-athletie stu- 
dents, the high-school executives and the gradu- 
ate students, the lower extreme of the middle 
two thirds is very slightly over the neutral point 
on the side of oppositiow to intercollegiate ath- 
letics. In the ease of the faculty and the col- 
lege and university presidents, the more radical 
members of the middle two thirds are clearly 
and unequivocally opposed to intercollegiate 
athletics. This is also clearly more true of the 
presidents than it is of the faculty. 

These facts are presented in graphical form 
in the accompanying diagram. The length of 
the rectangle for each of the groups, represents 
the range of attitude of the middle two thirds of 
the group. The one sixth of the group which is 
extremely anti, and the one sixth which is ex- 
tremely pro, are not represented. The vertical 
cross line indicates the position of the average 
of the total group. The figures given do not 
show the number of people in the group who 
replied, but the number of people in the group 
who returned usable results on this attitude 


seale. 
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A number of the groups may be divided into 
subgroups. It is interesting to note the varia- 
tion of attitude within these divisions. Although 
the variation is very slight among the M-men, 
those who have been out of the university for 
ten years or more are the least favorable of the 
divisions of M-men (although they are still 
highly favorable). Next are those who have 
been out one to four years; then come the ath- 
letes who are in the university at present; and 
finally, the most enthusiastie (a statistically sig- 
nificant difference) are the M-men who have 
been away from the university five to nine 
years. When the divisions are made on the 
basis of the sports in which these men partici- 
pated, the following order, from most strongly 
favorable to least strongly favorable, prevails: 
(1) hoekey, (2) golf, (3) baseball, (4) tennis, 
(5) football, (6) cross country, (7) basketball, 
(8) gymnasties, (9) track, (10) swimming and 
(11) wrestling. Even the lowest of these 
groups, the wrestlers, is on the average more 
strongly favorable toward athletics than any of 
the other groups or even divisions of groups, ex- 
cept the M-men. 

With the students in general, the freshmen are 
the most favorably disposed toward intercollegi- 
ate athletics, although sophomores, seniors and 
juniors are almost as strongly favorable in their 
attitudes. The graduate students, on the other 
hand, are distinetly less favorable, as they are 
also less agreed as a group on their attitude. 
Except for the graduate students, all the middle 
two thirds of the classes fall well within the 
highly favorable class. The men students as a 
group are very slightly more favorable than the 
women, although the attitudes are very much 
the same. 

In the general public group, made up of rep- 
resentative progressive citizens, the men are 
clearly more favorable than the women. In fact, 
the lower limit of the middle two thirds of the 
latter group is even slightly opposed to inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

The more recently the alumni have graduated 
from the university, the more favorable they are 
toward athletics, and the more agreed, as a 


group, on the question. Of the 95 alumni who 


have been out over 29 years, 22 (23 per cent.) 
are now unfavorable in their attitude toward in- 
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tercollegiate athletics, while only 11 per cent. of 
those who have been out one to nine years are 
unfavorable. 

The faculty group is the least agreed in its 
attitude of any of the groups considered. As 
this trait of variability is common among college 
faculties in other matters than attitude toward 


athletics, it is to be expected here. Even when 
the faculty is separated into the various aca- 
demic classifications, the variability in the divi- 
sions remains large. On the average, teaching 
assistants and teaching fellows have the most 
favorable attitudes, although they are on the 
average less favorable in their attitude than any 
of the other complete groups, except the presi- 
dents. The assistant professors are next, and 
are followed in order by associate professors, 
instructors, deans and department heads, and 
finally, the least favorable, the professors. With 
the exception of the instructors and the deans, 
this order indicates that the higher the rank the 
less favorable the attitude toward athletics. The 
full ranking professors as a class are the least 
favorable. In fact, their average approximates 
the neutral point. But they are not a homoge- 
neous group in their attitude on this issue, far 
from it. They differ radically among them- 
selves: some are quite violently opposed, while 
others are as violently favorable. 

The junior college presidents are slightly more 
favorable on the average than the senior college 
and university presidents. The later group is 
exactly neutral. If the middle two thirds are 
considered, as many are found slightly favor- 
able as are found slightly opposed; even the 
radical opposition is balanced by the radical 
support. In considering these senior college 
presidents, one must remember that presidents 
of such institutions as Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Notre Dame, University of California, Stanford 
University and many other of the larger and 
more famous institutions which have prominent 
football teams did not reply to our request. 
This, of course, was expected. The presidents 
of many of these institutions dislike making any 
comments which might possibly bring them un- 
desirable publicity and thus agitate the Board 
of Trustees or the alumni. Their pronounce- 
ments on football, in particular, are guarded. 
If one considers the amount of publicity given 
their comments, this is readily understood. In 
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one instance in this survey, a peculiar set of 
circumstances showed beyond question that the 
president had dictated a letter in reply to our 
request, but had directed that it be signed so as 
to appear to have been written by a secretary. 
The approximately neutral average score ob- 
tained by the president group is perhaps more 
of an indication of this caution than of the 
actual attitude of the group. 

Although a number of the more famous uni- 
versities did not reply, some of the large and 
widely known institutions did. Half of the Big 
Ten schools—Chicago, Northwestern, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—and thirty schools 
of over 3,000 students replied. Size, however, 
did not appear to be a vital factor in deter- 
mining attitude. While presidents of schools of 
less than a thousand students are less favorably 
disposed toward athletics than those of over a 
thousand, the difference is slight. The average 
in all cases hovers about the neutral point, sug- 
gesting that both good and bad may be found 
in intercollegiate athletics, that sound argu- 
ments both for and against college sports may 
be advanced. 

Some sports writers have pointed to a geo- 
graphic change in attitude toward college sports 
—the west coast being enthusiastic while the 
east coast is very much less excitable about the 
games. No evidence of attitude collected here 
can be used to prove or disprove this geographic 
variation. College presidents can not be used 
as reflectors of popular attitude. When the 
presidents, however, are divided into sections on 
the basis of geographic location of their institu- 
tions, the most favorable average attitude is 
found in the presidents from the 58 institutions 
of the New England states. This attitude, 
which is more favorable than the others, is 
nevertheless very near the neutral point. The 
sections in order are: 


1. Conn., Mass., Me., N. J.. N. H., N. Y., Pa., 
R. I., Vt. (Most favorable.) (n=58; m= 
+ 0.4). 

2. Calif., Ore. Wash. (n=44; m=+0.3). 

3, Ariz., Nev., N. M., Okla., Tex., Utah. (n=53; 
m=+0.2). 

4. Ala., Ark., Ky., La., Miss., Mo., Tenn. (n=76; 
m=+0.1). 

. ll, Ind., Iowa, Mich. Minn., Ohio, Wis. 
(n=138; m=-0.1). 
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6. Colo., Idaho, Kans., Mont., Nebr., N. and S. 
Dak., Wyo. (n=51; m=-0.1). 

7. Del., D. C., Fla., Ga., Md., N. C., S.C. Va, 
W. Va. (Least favorable.) (n=73; m= 
- 0.2). 

(n represents the number of cases; m represents 
the mean or average.) 


The differences between the divisions are slight, 
the variability within the divisions, large. 

When all the people who have replied, except 
the students, are divided according to age, it is 
found that the younger the people, the more 
favorable the attitude. Whereas those over 70 
(and there were 62 of them replied) are vir- 
tually of a neutral attitude toward athletics, 
those under 20 years of age are strongly favor- 
able. Those in the twenties are more favorable 
than those in the thirties, and so on. In all 
eases, of course, there is considerable variation 
within an age division. With the students, like- 
wise, the younger members are the more favor- 
able. Those over 20 years of age are consider- 
ably less favorable in their attitude than those 
under 20. 

Table I gives in numerical form the results 
upon which the generalizations have been based. 

To summarize, one may say with safety that 
the groups here considered are on the average 
very favorable in their general attitude toward 
intercollegiate athletics. The athletes and their 
parents, the students, editors, general public 
and alumni, are highly favorable, not only on 
the average, but also when the majority of the 
group is considered. The other groups, while 
favorable on the average, are less so. This must 
not be interpreted as meaning that all members 
of these groups are highly favorable to the 
present practises in intercollegiate athletics. It 
means, rather, that they believe intercollegiate 
athletics are, or may easily be made, a legitimate 
university activity and that they want them. 
With all the groups except the presidents, it 
means that intercollegiate athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are not in an objectionable 
state according to the actual expression of 
opinion of these groups. 


III 


In view of the present chaotie state of the 
aims, purposes and functions of a university, 
and also in view of our present inability to 
demonstrate that any course of study—Latin, 
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TABLE I TABLE I—(Continued) 
Group Number and Name —lo Mean +lo Group Number and Name —lo Mean +1¢ 
4. U. of M. athletes and M-men b. Female (42) wees — 0.49 0.95 2.39 
(702) 1.31 2.05 2.79 1. Faculty (857) ecccnccnsunnmnnne -1.12 0.60 2.32 
a. M-men out 5-9 years a. Assistants, fellows (77) —0.16 1.20 2.56 
(99) Renter 1.45 2.17 2.89 b. Assistant professors 
b. Present athletes (222) 1.36 2.05 2.74 CRY ener ee ee -0.93 0.77 2.47 
e. M-men out 1-4 years ce. Associate professors 
(123 os : 1.33 2.05 2.77 S25) Ree ene arene 
d. M-men out 10 years or d. Instructors (280) 
over (254) ........ 1.16 2.02 2.88 e. Deans and department 
e. By sports: heads (43) rcwcsunsnnn -145 0.25 1.95 
a. Hockey (48) . 2.17 f. Professors (138) ............... —1.62 0.16 1.94 
b: “Golf (6). Bees 2.17 a. Total, male (727) ........... -—1.04 0.68 2.40 
c. Baseball (101) . 2.14 b. Total, female (129) ....-1.48 0.17 1.82 
d; Tennis (27): ............ 2.12 
e. Football (271) 2.12 3. University and College presi- 
f. Cross country (33) 211 ents; C497) oso ssccocs -—1.51 0.06 1.63 
g. Basketball (91) ..... 2.07 a. Junior college presidents 
h. Gym (27) .. 2.03 CDA) sccessercsstecicssstesseressecanes -1.35 0.18 1.7] 
i. Track (213) . 1.99 b. Senior college presidents 
j. Swimming (51) .... 1.94 MOBS). weascrscccstasrcastncsssnrteett -1.57 0.01 1.59 
9. P a ie lia r _ - A score of 0 represents a neutral attitude. The 
Ds: SPALORUS. (SOR) es cresscesccorssee 0.35 1.64 2.9: a th aie ; t 4 
a. Athletes’ parents (157) 1.27 2.04 2.81 Ser the AemeTEe srore the eagee Te ae 
b. Non-athletes’ parents tude. Positive scores represent a favorable atti- 
} , : 
(205) . 0.17 1.33 2.83 tude, while negative scores represent an unfavor- 
2, Students (3909) ocvcucrmmmme 0.55 1.63 2,71 able attitude. 
a. Freshmen (1006) . 0.66 1.70 2.74 Between the Mean +lo and the Mean ~ lo, fall 
b. Sophomores (998) 0.66 1.69 2.72 6.26 per cent.—roughly the middle two thirds—of 
C. Seniors (685) vccmumm 0,66 1.68 2.70 ‘he group. 
d. Juniors (856) nun. 0.61 1.66 2.71 The number in parentheses following the group 
e. Graduates (292) ...........~0.24 1.19 2.62 "ame gives the size of the group. 
OL ee ee mathematics, sociology, home economies or foot- 
a. Total undergraduates ball—attains valuable ends, it is perhaps wise 
(3545) . 0.66 1.68 2.70 and logical to give heed to the attitudes of the 
b. Total male (2686) 0.58 1.64 2.70 groups of people concerned with the problem. 
e. Total female (1189) 0.51 1.62 2.73 But in considering these attitudes, one must ¢on- 
d. Sex not stated (34) ....-0.11 1.22 2.55 stantly bear in mind the sharp distinction be- 
7. Balitors (128) : youn eae 3.05 tween fact and opinion. Attitudes may be, and 
+: Coenen sense nd ges ape 2.29 frequently are, built on foundations of supposed 
So: Se ey pipredegsilapei or desired fact which in reality have no exis- 
b. Female (184) —0.86 0.89 2.64 : aes 
e. Sex not stated (64).......-1.31 0.67 2.65 tence. Attitudes, and not the objective facts, 
5. Alumni (1493) 0.15 1.47 2.79 have been under discussion here. That a favor- 
a. Years out of university: able attitude toward intercollegiate athletics ob- 
a. 1-9 (779) 0.24 1.52 2.80 tains does not serve as proof that intercollegiate 
b. 10-19 (436) . 0.18 1.49 2.80 athletics are valuable. But strong attitudes, re- 
e. 20-29 (170) 0.15 1.47 2.79  gardless of their soundness, frequently are the 
d, Over 29 (95)... 0.62 0.97 2.56 cause of radical action. They are, therefore, 
6. High-school principals and worthy of serious consideration. 
superintendents (342) -0.18 1.25 2.68 
0.13 1.30 2.73 JouN M. STALNAKER 


a. Male (294) 
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